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A NOTE ON THE COMMEMORATION TANKARD OF SIR 
EDMUND BURY GODFREY, IN THE POSSESSION OF 
THE CORPORATION OF SUDBURY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


In the course of my very extensive enquiries and researches into the 
matter of the still existing and former plate and insignia of office of 
the Corporations of England and Wales, which I have been unceas- 
ingly carrying on for some years, and upon which I have on various 
occasions given papers in these pages, I have come across few objects 
of greater historical interest than the one to which I am now about, 
very briefly, to call attention. This is a Cup, or, more properly 
speaking, Tankard of silver that at one time belonged to Sir Edmund 
Bury Godfrey, knight, whose tragic end forms so suspicious and 
terrible an episode in the history of the troublous times in which he 
played a somewhat prominent part. 

The tankard, or cup, for careful rubbings and photographs of which 
I am indebted to its gifted and public-spirited Mayor, J. B. Westoby, 
Esq., is the property of the Corporation of Sudbury, in Suffolk, and 
is a possession of which they need be proud. I am assured by the 
Mayor that there is no record how, or at what period, it came into 
the hands of the Corporation, but the presumption, from the inscrip- 
tion it bears, is that it was actually a gift to the town from the ill- 
starred knight himself, thirteen years before he lost his life by foul 
play, and that the inscriptions, etc., were, in commemoration of the 
gift, afterwards engraved upon it. 

On the front of the tankard, within a garter and surmounted by a 
crown, are the Royal Arms of Charles the Second,—Quarterly, first 
and fourth grand quarter, quarterly first and fourth France, second 
and third England ; second grand quarter, Scotland; third grand 
quarter, Ireland. Beneath this, on a shield between palm branches, 
are the arms of Godfrey, sable, a chevron between three pelicans’ heads 
erased, or, vulning themselves, proper; on the chevron a crescent 
charged with a mullet, for difference, which mark of cadency applies 
to a third son of the second line. 

On one side the tankard, engraved within an oblong tablet with 
semi-circular ends, is a remarkably interesting representation of the 
burying, outside the city walls, the dead who were victims of the Great 
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Plague of London. The design shows a portion of the city walls 
with gate, beyond and over which are seen churches and other build- 
ings. In the foreground is an open pit or grave, towards which two 
parties of men, four in each, are each bearing a coffin containing a 
corpse. Near the grave stand two other men, and the ground is 
strewn with skulls and bones and other remains of humanity. In 
nine lines above and three beneath this engraved tablet is the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Ex dono E: BG: Militis, 

Lrenarche seduli, Integerimi, 


Post Egregiam infuganda peste prestitam operam, 
Carolus secundus semper Augustus 
Assensu Procerum a secretis Conciliis 
In Perpetuam tanta Pietatis Memoriam 
Argenteo donavit Oenophoro, et vere Regio, 
Hoc Ampliore modo Insignito. 

Gratia Det et Regis Caroli secundi 
— alijs, sibi salus. 

B G: 1665. 


Which has been thus wien — 


The gift of E. B G. Knight, 
An active most upright Magistrate, 
whom 
after having rendered invaluable services in checking the progress of the Plague, 
the ever august monarch, Charles the Second, 

with the consent of the Privy Council, 
to perpetuate the memory of his patriotic efforts, 
presented with a Silver Cup, a right royal present, 

bearing this honourable inscription :— 

‘ By the gue of God and the favour of King Charles the Second, 
‘Others’ woe was his weal.’ 


On the opposite side a similar engraved tablet bears an equally 
curious and interesting representation of the Great Fire of London— 
the rows of houses with churches, etc., interspersed, old St. Paul’s in 
the middle, and the clouds of very curly smoke above the whole, 
forming a very remarkable picture. In four lines above, and the same 
number below the tablet, is the following inscription :— 


Ver reuera Reipublica natus, 
Cum vrbem Imanis vastabat Ignis 
Dei Providentid et virtute sud 
Flamarum medio, Tutus et Illustris. 
Deinde, Cogente, Rege, 

(At e fy Emicuit Eques Amatus 

E:B.G: 7 brs. 1 
Cetera (sae Pauperes et Trivia. 


Which has been translated :— 


A man truly born for bis country! 
When a terrible Fire devasted the City, 
by the providence of God and his own merit 
he was safe and illustrious in the midst of the flames. 

Afterwards at the express desire of the King, 

(but deservedly so), E. B. G. was created a Knight 
in September, 1666. 

The Poor and the thoroughfares will tell the rest. 


The whole of the designs and inscriptions are engraved in perfect 
fac-simile, and of their full size, on Plate XIX. 
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The tankard weighs 884 ounces, hasa very massive handle and 
strongly hinged lid, and is in a state of perfect preservation. 

Of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, ‘‘a woodmonger and Justice of the 
Peace in Westminster,” according to grand old Samuel Pepys, it is 
not necessary to say a single word. The part he took during the 
troublous times of pestilence and fire are well commemorated on the 
tankard I have brought under notice, and the taking of the deposition of 
the infamous Titus Oates, and his violent and mysterious death closely 
following that event, are matters of history. Of him Burnet wrote 
that ‘‘ He was the best Justice of Peace in England,” and that “ he 
had the courage to stay in London and keep things in order during 
the plague, which gained him much reputation, and upon which he 
was knighted ;” and to him and his memory more medals were 
struck and more ballads written than has fallen to the lot of most 
men. 

The Godfrey family, said to be descended from Godfrey le Fauconer, 
are described as of the Old Hall, East Bergholt, Suffolk, and of Hurst, 
Romney, Lydd, Heppington, Hoddeford, North Court, and other 
places in Kent, etc. Of Sir Edmundbury (as the name is most 
usually written), Le Neve, who was appointed Rouge Dragon Pursui- 
vant of Arms in 1688, in his Catalogue of Knights made by Charles 
II., etc., gives the pedigree as follows :— 

Midds SS a" es Godfrey of S*. Martin’s in the fields Kted at Whitehall 
Sep 1666, he was a justice of the peace and took the depositions of 
Doctor Oats present: y after which he either cutt his own throat or was 
murdered the papists 4 October in the year 1678. See the history of 
that year, this is certain he was a melancholy man. Se a monument in 
the east wall of the cloysters in Westminster abbey whereon all the sons 
are mentioned, he was found 5 days after. 
Sab. a chev. bet. 3 pellicans’ heads erased or vuln’d p’p", cress diff. Crest, ona 
torce of collars a pellicans head erased or encircled with a wreath vert. Post 
spinas 


Margaret dr of ...... =Thomas Godfrey of Selling in Kent, =Sara d* of Tho. Iles 
bard. of Hodyford in Selling. of fulham, Midds. 





| | 
Lambardus. Thomas. 





6 Michaell Godfrey of London= 
Merchant, and lived at 
Woodford Essex heir to his liveing at 
the Cloysters at Westm™ brother. 
east side. 








| | 
7 Tho. Edw dyed at 12 year old 
bur. in Westmt Cloysters. 


Benjamin. 





| 
Michael Godfrey, Deputy Governor of the Bank of Peter Godfrey, liveing 
England. Killed by a canon shot at the siege of 1696, a Merchant. 
Namur 1696, being waiting on King William in Heir to his brother. 
the Trenches, ynmarried. 
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A STANDARD GALLON MEASURE OF THE TIME OF KING 
HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


Tue ancient standard galion measure engraved on Plate XX., is of 
massive and heavy bronze, and stands about thirteen inches in height, 
with a diameter at the mouth of nine and a half inches, and at the 
foot of five and a half inches. It is one of the best and finest of re- 
maining examples, and was probably the work of a medizval bell- 
founder, the rose and shield being identical with a mark found upon 
bells. The surface is plain round the mouth, and the body is encircled 
at intervals by bands of raised lines. In the space between the upper 


two of these encircling bands are the words—| 1 | |Dlenvicus [2| 
|Dleptimug |3| accompanied by three Tudor badges. These are, 


(1) the White Greyhound Courant of the House of York ; (2) (dividing 
the two words) the Rose-en-Soliel, t.e., the White Rose of the Plan- 








tagenets of York, surrounded by rays of the Sun; and (3) the port- 
cullis, also a distinctive badge of the family. 

The letters in this case, as upon bells, are produced from separate 
dies, impressed into the mould before casting. 

The handle is a rudely formed elephant’s head and trunk, the latter 
taking a graceful curve down to the lower encircling band. On each 
side of the rim, as shown in the engraving, a notch or small indent 
has been filed for the purpose of adjusting the capacity of the measure 
to its exact quantity. It is therefore clear that this vessel was in- 
tended for the measuring of liquids It has been tested and found to 
hold exactly an imperial gallon of the present day. The capacity of 
the old wine gallon was 231 cubic inches ; of the old corn gallon, 
268-6 cubic inches; and of the old ale gallon, 282 cubic inches. The 
imperial gallon, as now in use ‘‘as the standard measure of capacity 
for all liquids, and for dry goods, contains 277-274 cubic inches, or 
ten pounds avoirdupois of distilled water at the temperature of 62 
degrees Fahrenheit, the barometer being at 30 inches.” The measure 
here engraved, belonging to Mr. Warner, was exhibited at the Loan 
Collection at Ironmongers’ Hall. 
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AN OLD YORKSHIRE ASTROLOGER AND MAGICIAN, 
1694-1760. 


BY W. HARBUTT DAWSON. 


“ With him ther was dwelling a poure scoler ; 

Had learned art, but all his fantasie 

Was turned for to lerne astrologie, 

And coude a certain of conclusions 

To demen by interrogations, 

If that men asked him in certain houres 

Whan that men shulde have drought or elles shoures ; 

Or if men asked him what shulde falle 

Of every thing—I may not reken alle.”—CHavcER. 
At this time, when credence is asked for various phenomena in the 
magic or spirit world, it will not be out of place to give some account, 
for the benefit of readers of ‘‘ Tue Re.iquary,” of an astronomer and 
magician who had his home and plied his craft in the dales of Craven, 
in Yorkshire, during the second and third quarters of last century. 
His name was Timothy Crowther, and while his regular calling was 
that of parish clerk, he was at the same time an astrologer and a 
magician. Several years ago I was fortunate enough to pick up from 
a book-stall a manuscript book—a foolscap quarto of some three 
hundred and fifty pages—which I discovered to be in the handwriting 
of this astrologer. The earliest entries bear the date 1714. The 
book contains, in addition to a quantity of family memoranda, many 
astrological figures, definitions, and aphorisms (which appear to be 
the joint work of Ptolemy, Cardan, and Crowther), weather-signs, and, 
most interesting of all, the charms and incantations which the magi- 
cian made use of. The most curious of the latter will be quoted. 

Timothy Crowther was born on Thursday, December 29th, 1694, 
and was the son of Joseph Crowther, of Northowram, a village near 
Halifax. Early in life he went to Skipton, a staid and pleasant 
market-town, the metropolis of the ecclesiastical division of Craven, 
and here he became parish clerk. Crowther evidently began the 
study of astrology at an early age, for the first autograph entries in 
his Charm-book were written when he was twenty years old. Evidently 
also he pursued that study with much zeal. That he earned great 
fame is apparent from the fact that people travelled long distances for 
the purpose of consulting him, either in his capacity of astrologer or 
of magician. His pretensions were various, yet he does not seem at 
any time to have exerised his art for mischievous ends. He pretended 
to cast nativities, to predict events, to counteract the spells of the 
witch, to detect the thief and restore stolen goods, and to cast out 
evil spirits. It is a most interesting fact that John Wesley, in his 
Journal, has.a long reference to this astrologer, who is mentioned by 
the great Evangelist in connection with a very curious incident. On 
July 24th, 1761, Wesley visited Bramley, near Leeds, and while there 
a youth fourteen years of age, by name Jonas Rushford, related to 
him the following occurrence as having taken place the year before : 
‘‘ About this time last year I was desired by two of our neighbours 

to go with them to Mr. Crowther’s, at Skipton, who would not speak 
to them about a man that had been missing twenty days, but bid 
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thera bring a boy twelve or thirteen years old. When we came in he 
stood reading a book. He put me into a bed, with a looking-glass in 
my hand, and covered me all over. Then he asked me whom I had 
a mind to see, and I said, ‘My mother.’ I presently saw her, with a 
lock of wool in her hand, standing just in the place and in the clothes 
she was in, as she told me afterwards. Then he bid me look again for 
the man that was missing, who was one of our neighbours. And I 
looked and saw him riding towards Idle [a town near Bradford], but 
he was very drunk ; and he stopped at the alehouse and drank two 
pints more, and pulled out a guinea to change. Two men stood by, 
a big man and a little man, and then they went on before him and 
got two hedgestakes, and when he came up on Windle [ Windhill, also 
near Bradford] Common, at the top of the hill, they pulled him off his 
horse, and killed him and threw him into a coal pit. And I saw it all 
as plain as if I was close to them, and if I saw the men I should know 
them again. We went back to Bradford that night, and the next 
day I went with our neighbours and showed them the spot where he 
was killed, and the pit he was thrown into, and a man went down and 
brought him up. And it was as I had told them: his handkerchief 
was tied about his mouth and fastened behind his neck.” 

Wesley adds, not entirely incredulous, “Is it improbable only or 
flatly impossible, when all the circumstances are considered, that this 
should all be pure fiction? They that can believe this may believe a 
man’s getting into a bottle.” The incident, to say the least, is very 
singular. It is well that we have it related in Wesley’s own words, 

Crowther’s incantation for recovering lost or stolen goods may here 
be appropriately given (the copy is taken literatim) :— 

“ For recovering things stolen by making a plate of wax :— 

“Take y® Bigness of a man’s hand in Wax & make thereof a Four- 
squar plate, & therein cut y*names of them Four Spirits y* yu will vse 
in your opperation with thier carrecters, and within y*® midst this Name 
Sathan, & the other Four Spirits to be obedient, & within y* Names of 
the stoln goods and the owner’s name and Sirname, and then say your 
conjuration Three times a day, Three days togather, kneeling ; and 
close y® carractures of y® seven planits in Wax ¥ Reigning at y° time 
you begin your opperation, and Lay it in y° ground and Kneel down 
and say your conjuration every Day till that y° Thief or y* goods do 
appear before you. Never Leave, for either one or y* other will come 
unto that place. Y° Figure of the plate must be thus: [here comes 
a chart]. Then you may begin your conjuration, these sentences :— 
In the name of God Almighty, maker of Heaven and earth, I conjure 
y° N: K: (Nameing y® Names of all the Spirits in y* plate) whereso- 
ever you be, that you come quickley and Fullfill my desire to bring 
this Thiefe or goods in this plate, with Posting speed, and hear con- 
fess his fault before he goe away, and that you bring them away with 
all Speed. And I hereby Conjure and Constraine you: N: R: by all 
the powers of Heaven and in the Name of the Father, Son, and of y° 
Holy Ghost, and in y* Name of Jesus Christ the son of the Living God.” 

A necessary preliminary to performances of this nature is given as 
follows :—“ First when you design to begin your opperation clence 
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your self from sin by confession of them and arise before the sun on 
Monday or Wednesday and in private make thy purist and unfained 
Devotions, & then Begin what opperation as is herein appointed for 
finding & performing the desire in that which thou hast in hand.” 

The next incantation has, like the one just given, reference to the 
recovery of stolen goods ; but it also shows the magician’s mode of 
consulting spirits :— 

“ Ancor, Anor, Anglos, ) I do conjure yee N. B. by God the Father, 
Anaker, Anacer, Analas, + by God the Son, by God the Holy Ghost, 
Anacer, Anala, Anlus f Alpha & Omega, the First and the Last, 
and by the Latter day of Judgement of them which shall come to 
Judge both the Quick & the Dead and the World by fire and by their 
Virtues & powers I Constraine the Spiritts N. B. by these Holy 
Names of God, Tetragrammaton + Adonij + Agla + Jesus + Naze- 
reth + and by the Vertue thereof & by his Nativity, Death, buriall, 
Resurrection & Asscention, & by all other things pertaining to his 
passion by the Blessed Virgin Mary Mother of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by the Virtues and powers thereof, I Constrain yee Spiritts N. to 
come into this Christall Stone or Berrell Glass, and to Appear Visibly 
as shall hereafter be Declared. Also I Conjure yee Spiritts N. by all 
Angells, Archangells, Thrones, Dominions, principalities, potestates, 
Vertues, Cherubims, & Seraphims & the 7 planetts©@ p h 4% & & 
% & by the 12 Signs and by their Virtues and powers. 1 Conjure 
yee Spirits N to Appear Visibly in this Stone or Berriell Glass in fair 
form & shape of a White Angell, a Green Angell, a Black Angell, a 
Man, a Woman, a Boy, a Maiden Virgin, a White Grayhound, without 
any hurt, harm or Danger of Bodies or Soulls, and truly to Inform 
and Shew unto us true Visions of all things in this Christall Stone or 
Berriel! Glass according to thine Oath and promise & without any 
Hindrance or Tarrying to Appear Visibly to A. Upon pain of Ever- 
lasting Damnation ; Fiat, fiat, fiat, Amen. Then being appeared, say 
thus: I adjure y® Spiritts by God the Father that y*® Shew true 
Visions in this Christale Stone or Berrell Glass who did Convey or 
Steall away such D. C. and where it is and who hath it & how far of 
and what is his or her Name, and how and when to come to it. Upon 
pain of Eternall Condemnation. Fiat, fiat, fiat, Amen.” 

Grose remarks that one way of consulting spirits was “by the 
berryl, by mean of a speculator or seer,” and this mode was adopted 
by the Yorkshire magician. The order of procedure given by Grose 
exactly corresponds with what we have seen :—‘‘ The conjuror, having 
repeated the necessary charms and adjurations, with the Litany, or 
invocation peculiar to the spirits or angels he wishes to call (for every 
one has his particular form) the seer looks into a chrystal or berryl, 
wherein he will see the answer, represented either by types or figures, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, will hear the angels or spirits 
speak articulately.” The following incantation instructs us how— 

“* To Charge a Christall Stone or Berril,— 

“TI conjure & constrain, adjure and command y°* wise and subtle 
spirits Abaden, Apollion, Mephostophilis, by Gd y* F, by Gd y* Son, 

and by Gd y® Holy G, Alpha & Omaga, y® first & Last, and by y* Later 
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day of Judgment of them y* shall come to judge y® Quick & y* dead, 
y® ya appear in y* Christall Stone or Berril Glass. Fiat, fiat, fiat.” 

Belief in witchcraft prevailed at one time to an almost incredible 
extent in the dales of Yorkshire, and we may believe that Timothy 
Crowther would frequently be consulted by country folk whose cattle 
had had ‘‘ hurt done ” to them by the spell of the witch. Here, at 
any rate, is his— 

** Remedy for a Horse or Cow that hath harm dun by a Witch,— 

“Take hair of each Quarter, som of each Hoof and horn; sew it 
up in a Oloth, & in y® form of a ball; prick it full of pins and put in 
3 Needls. Boil it in y® afflicted Water til y* pan be like to burn, then 
Throw it in to y* fire and say (8 times), Witch, Witch, Witch, thus 
shalt Thou Burn in Hell. Take care that no Body come in y® house 
all y® time y* you are in doing of it. It must be don 3 times, at y’° 
chang, full, and Quarter.” 

The efficacy of the royal touch when a person was afflicted with 
King’s evil was fully admitted by our credulous forefathers. The 
medical powers of a seventh son were also powerful in a case of this 
nature. In the parish register of Skipton (our astrologer’s home) is 
recorded the baptism in 1664 of “ William, the sonne of William 
Goodgion, of Skipton, who was the seventh son that gave bote for y° 
king’s evil.” Crowther, however, had his own cure :— 

“A Cure for ¥° Rings evile,— 

‘Take Thirteen King Charles Farthings, and Boyle em in soft 
Spring water, then let y° party drink plentifully several times and 
wash the sores with y* water severall times. Then get an artoad and 
put it in an Earthen pot Quick on a Slow Fire, and dry it while it 
will all beat to powder. Take some of y* powder and Tye it on y° 
Wound. If it will not stay on y* wound, cleam* a Little Swines 
Grease or Butter on a Rag and Tye it on y* powdef to keep it on.” 

Timothy Crowther lived to enter his sixty-seventh year. He was 
the father of eight children—four sons and four daughters. His wife, 
Ann, who was born in his own birth-year, 1694, died in 1768. The 
eldest son, Samuel, the writer fully believes followed his father as 
astrologer, as he did in the office of parish clerk. The Accounts of the 
Overseers of Bramley show the following payments to have been made 
in 1783 and 1784 respectively, more than twenty years after Timothy 
Crowther’s death, but during Samuel’s lifetime (indeed, Samuel was 
then the only remaining son) :— 

“ Dec. 8th.—Expenses on bargaining with conjuror from Skipton 

to cure Matthew Hudson's daughter, 1s.” 

“‘ Feb. 1st.—Astrological doctor for Hudson’s daughter, 12s.” 

Other entries in these Bramley records show that ‘“ Hudson’s 
daughter” suffered from fits, or as the common opinion would be, from 
visitations by evil spirits, and it was to relieve her from these that the 
good offices of the “ conjuror from Skipton” were sought. Timothy 
Crowther’s incantation for a case of this nature is too long for quota- 
tion, but it is not less interesting than those we have already seen. 





* Cleam, to spread, daub, also to adhere, a word used in Craven. 
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“In y® name of y* Father, and of y® Son and Holy Ghost, Three Per- 
sons and one God,” he abjures the “elfe or elfes, spirits or ffevers, 
devils or witches, that are containing to” the person to “‘ avoid from 
him and anoy him no more, nor no member that unto him belongeth, 

-% upon pain of ever damnation: in dors night nor day, eat- 
ing nor drinking, sleeping nor waking, standing nor sitting, at home 
nor from home, in going nor coming.” The incantation closes :—‘“ O 
God, grant this, I beseech Thee.” 

But Crowther’s Charm-book contains other matter than incantations. 
There are ‘‘ figures of the heavens” at the time of the nativity of 
various persons ; also numerous astrological notes and aphorisms of 
assistance in the casting of nativities, but these are evidently not all 
original. In one place he urges the importance, in casting nativities, 
of minding “ whether y° significator of y° business be an Infortune & 
lord of y* ascendant, & y® ascendant direct, not Vitiated, & in a good 
condition ; for then he would both effect y* same & bring it to a good 
conclusion ; nay, although he be not significator nor lord of y* ascen- 
dant, but only be in y* ascendant, & that y° same be his exaltation, 
he lays aside all his malice, & is restrained from mischef; but if he 
be weak & afflicted his malice & contrariete is increased, so as to de- 
stroy y* business wholey.” Another thing to be observed is,—Y° lord 
of y® ascendant of y® moon, whether they or eather of them are afflicted 
by either of y* infortuns, by ¢, 8, or 0, y® busines will be spoiled 
without y® aspect of a fortune ; but if a fortune, that is 24, 2? y* © 
or p, shall then behould him, it slakns & dissolves y* rigors of such 
infortune & y* party signified shall be freed from y*® danger impending, 
all though y* aspect be a O, provided it be with a reception: but if 
a fortune without reception by a O or 8, or an infortune with a A 
or * without reception, shall behould y* said Lord of y* ascendant 
‘tis possible y* party may be delivered from y* present danger; but it 
will be turned into another as great : so that it will not profit him.” 
Then again, it must be seen “ whether y° significator be peregrine : for 
then y* person whom he signifies, either in a nativity or a question, 
&c., will be subtil, crafty, malicious, one that shall know how to act, 
both good & evel ; but more inclinable to y*® latter.” The fate-teller 
should “consider whether y* significator be in y* 8 from y* as- 
cendant ; for if he be there & a fortune, though he do no harm he will 
do no good ; & if he be an infortune he will do greater mischief then 
in any other place in y® figure ; and if the question be of going to war, 
advise not y* querent to go then, although it be a Fortune; for all 
ways some evel is to be suspected, that is death, or at least captivity, 
for it is a place of darknes & death ; but if it be an infortune, iudge 
death, unless he separate then from y® lord of y* 8: for then it may 
be only a wound or bruse, or a fawl, whearein he was in danger of 
death, although be may escape ; & if it be a journey, especially a long 
one, he will be takn prisoner, or in great dread of it.” 

Here is another point to be taken notice of ‘‘in y* nativity of a 
man—whether y® © and jp be both in masculine signs, or both in 
masculine quarters, or one masculine signe ; for if so it signifies that 
y° natives acts & temper shall be naturaly such as belongs to men: 
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but in a woman’s nativity y° Luminaries so disposed make a kinde of 
Virago, one that shall dispise men, & obtrude herselfe into their 
affairs ; & such a one, if she marey, will be sure to wear y* breeches,” 

The observations from which the foregoing extracts are taken bear 
the date, “December y® 7th, Anno 1714.” Following: these are 
“ Choise Aphorismes of Cardan’s Seven segments, Englished and 
Disposed under proper Titles.” First are ‘‘Certain general Aphor- 
ismes to be observed by Artists,” then come ‘‘ Aphorismes concerning 
Revolutions,” “ Aphorismes relating to decumbiture, Diseases, & prac- 
tice of Physick,” ‘“ Aphorisms concerning Elections,” ‘“‘ Aphorisms 
relating to eclipses & comets,” ‘“ Aphorisms touching wether and 
metiors,” and ‘‘Some aphorisms relating to Husbandry.” Among the 
last-named aphorisms are several interesting enough to be quoted. 
“Graft not trees the moon waning or not to be seen, and if you 
shear shepe in her increas their woll will grow agean y® better.” 
“ Saturn in fixed signs causes scarcety of corn, dear years, & y® death 
of many men.” “ Fruits & wood for use should be cut in y® dicrease 
of y® moon.” 

Tradition has handed little down to our day about the astrologer 
of Skipton, even in his own town ; and had it not been for the timely 
appearance of his Charm-book, his name would doubtless soon have 
passed entirely out of mind. For many years he held the office of 
parish clerk of Skipton, and his crabbed hand-writing may be seen 
frequently occurring in the township books of that town. A good 
story is told of Crowther, the date of which will be about 1756. 
From some reason or other he became dissatisfied with the peal of 
bells hung in the ancient steeple of Skipton church. . There is no 
doubt that they were of great age, and it may be that their music 
was not of the sweetest. The parish clerk, with all the dignity that 
official was wont to assume in years gone by, when his office was 
less a sinecure than it is now, presented himself before an assembly 
of churchwardens, and boldly asked that a new peal might be cast. 
The wardens eyed the petitioner with looks of curiosity and amuse- 
ment. “ It is quite out of the question,” was their reply. Nothing 
daunted, Crowther modified his demand. “I suppose,” he asked, 
‘*you will not object to buy new clappers?” “ Not at all; that is 
reasonable.” And so new clappers were ordered. The story goes 
that Crowther obtained them of such large size, that at the first time 
of using they cracked the bells! The changing of the peal was before 
optional, now compulsory. It is impossible to say how much of truth 
and how much of fiction this story contains. That it has some foun- 
dation there is no reason to doubt, for it was during Crowther’s time 
that the present peal of bells in Skipton church-tower was cast. 

Here, then, we have the incantations of a Yorkshire magician of 
last century, taken from the book in which he wrote them down a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and thus happily recovered from oblivion. 
It was by the exercise of his mysterious art that the magician’s name 
passed into a proverb in the dales among which he lived, for the 
phrase “ As cunning as Crowther” was far into this century applied 
in Craven to one shrewder and cleverer than his fellows. 
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MOUND-CITY SMOKING-PIPES. 





A WORD OR TWO UPON SOME QUAINT FORMS OF 
SMOKING-PIPES FROM THE MOUND-CITIES AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


Amone the earliest and certainly most curious and interesting 
examples of smoking-pipes that are known to us are those which 
have been found in the course of excavations in the Mound-cities of 
Ohio, and, as many of these have found their way into -this country, 
and are to be seen in various museums and private collections, I have 
thought it might interest some of my readers if I gave engravings of 
some of their forms. The best collection is, I believe, that in the 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, and the major part of those here 
represented are there found. Messrs. Squier and Davis, to whom is 
due not only the examination and illustration of many of these remark- 
able mounds, but the collecting together of the examples I have 
selected for notice, wrote that evidently ‘“‘the mound-builders were 
inveterate smokers, if the great number of pipes discovered in the 
mounds be admitted as evidence of the fact. These constitute not 
only a numerous but a singularly interesting class of remains. In 
their construction the skill of their makers seems to have been 
exhausted.” In general shape, which may be regarded as the 
primitive form of the implement, ‘“‘they are always carved from a 
single piece, and consist of a flat curved base, of variable length and 
width, with the bowl rising from the centre of the convex side. 
From one of the ends, and communicating with the hollow of the 
bow], is drilled a small hole, which answers the purpose of a tube; 
the corresponding opposite division being left for the manifest 
purpose of holding the implement to the mouth.” No tube or stem 
was attached to any of them, but the end of the curved piece was 
applied directly to the mouth. 

The materials from which they are made are described as four, viz., 
‘a hard and silicious clay slate, approaching more or less closely in 
different specimens the whetslate of Cotta; an argillaceous ironstone, 
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usually variolitic ; a pearly brown feruginous chlorite ; and calcareous 
marls of variable composition, and marly limestone.” 

The designs are extremely varied, and range from carvings of the 
“human head divine ” down through almost all the orders of “ birds, 
beasts, and” if not “ fishes” at all events other denizens of the 
water, and so on to inanimate objects and grotesque designs. The 
figures of beasts, birds, and reptiles are in each case carved with 


wonderful skill and with a strict fidelity to nature; the attitudes 
characteristic, the features strictly preserved, and their very habits 
clearly, in some instances, indicated. “The otter is shown in a 
characteristic attitude, holding a fish in his mouth; the heron also 
holds a fish ; and the hawk grasps a small bird in his talons, which it 
tears with its beak. The panther, the bear, the wolf,” says 
Fairholt, “ the beaver, the otter, the squirrel, the racoon ; the hawk, 


the heron, the crow, swallow, buzzard, paroquet, toucan, and other 
indigenous and southern birds ; the turtle, the frog, toad, rattlesnake, 
etc., are recognised at a glance. But the most interesting and 
valuable are a number of sculptured human heads, no doubt faithfully 
representing the predominant physical features of the ancient people 
by whom they were made.” Of human heads I give three examples 
on plate XXI., figs. 1 and 2, full face and profile of the same 
example, may be unfinished pipe-heads, to which stems were probably 
intended to be attached ; and fig. 3 is described as a ‘‘ calumet-idol.” 
The head of the Indian is surmounted by a knot or scalp-lock, and a 
serpent is coiled round the neck. 

Birds appear to have been general favourites with the pipe-carver 
in those extremely primitive times. The first here engraved is the 
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cherry-bird, the mouth of the bowl of the pipe being in the middle 
of the bird’s back, and the perforation in the end of the curved base 


under its beak. The next, a tufted heron, is characteristically repre- 
sented striking a fish, the perforation, as usual, being in the end of 
the base under the head, and the mouth of the bowl in the middle of 
the back. 

Other birds are represented on the next five engravings, the first 
and fourth being evidently of the hawk tribe, the second the turkey 


buzzard, the third an owl, and the fifth a quail. In all these 
examples the arrangement with perforated curved base is the same. 
Among other objects of the animal kingdom in this marvellous 
collection from the Mound-Cities I give 
a very brief selection. Among these are 
the beaver ; the manatee, seal, or sea- 
cow; the squirrel, in one example of 
which the pearl eyes still remain ; elk’s 
head (plate XXI., fig. 4), the wild cat, 
and other animals of the same genus, 
and the wolf. Those of the feline tribe 
of which I give three engravings are of extremely fine character and 


workmanship, and exhibit in a marked and unmistakable manner the 
early habits of the animals themselves, and show the primitive pipe- 
carvers to have been men who made nature their study, and were 
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keen observers as well as skilful reproducers of natural characteristics, 
The wolf at the head of this article is also a good example of the 
curved form of pierced base; 

the end in front of the animal’s 

head has been for insertion in 

the mouth, the other end for 

holding it with the hand, and 

the mouth of the bowl is in the 

middle of the back of the brute. 

The number of examples of 

pipes exhumed im the examina- 

tion of the mounds was several 

hundred, and their variety co- 

extensive with their quantity. 

Those I have selected are good 

typical examples of the “ finds,” and those of my readers who desire 
thoroughly to enter into their examination should consult Squier and 


Davis’s work, and the admirable volume by my late friend, Mr. 
Edwards, of Salisbury, upon the important and extensive collections 
there brought together. 





THE WILL OF ANTHONY BENNETT, OF CHERTSEY, CO. 
SURREY, GOLDSMITH (P.C.C. 176 PELL). 


The annexed copy. of the will of Anthony Bennett, of Chertsey, 
co. Surrey, goldsmith, father-in-law of Bryan Eldridge, the well-known 
bell-founder of that place, will doubtless prove of interest to the 
readers of the various articles on bells and bell-founders that have 
from time to time appeared in the pages of the “ Rexiquary.” I 
may mention that an account of the Eldridges of Chertsey is given 
by Amherst Daniel-Tyssen, Esq., in his “ Church Bells of Sussex,”— 
Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xvi., p. 168. From a paper by 
myself in vol. xxxi. of the same collections, p. 81 ¢¢ seg., it will be 
seen that Richard Eldridge, the first known bell-founder of that name, 
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was for many years of Horsham, Sussex, and that Bryan Fildridge, 
his successor, and probably his son, apparently had a bell-foundry 
there for a short time. 

Ropert Garraway Rice. 


“In the name of God: Amen. The five and twentieth day of October, In the yeare 
of our Lord God one thousand sixe hundred fiftye and sixe, I Anthony Bennatt of 
Chertsey in the Countye of Surrey Gouldsmith beinge ill in bodye but whole in 
minde and memorye (thankes and praise be given to Almightie God) doe here make 
and ordaine my last will and Testament in manner and forme followinge (that is to 
saie) First I bequeath my Soule into the handes of Almightie God my Creator and 
Redeemer, And my bodie to be buryed in Christian buryall, Alsoe I give and bequeath 
vato tenne re widdowes within the said parishe of Chertsey the sume of five 
shillinges of lawfull money of England To be equally distributed amongst them by 
my Executor hereafter named, Alsoe I give and bequeath vnto Katherine my loveinge 
wife the sume of Tenne shillinges of like lawfull money, Alsoe I give & bequeath 
vnto my daughter Katherine the wife of Robert Chipp Citizen and Scrivener of 
London the sume of tenne shillinges of like lawfull money, Alsoe I give and bequeath 
vnto Anne Chipp the daughter of the said Robert Chipp the summe of twentie 
shillinges of like lawfull money, Alsoe I give and bequeath vnto the children of my 
sonne in law Richard Marsh Cittizen and Goldsmith of London (that is to saie) To 
Elizabeth and Catherine Marsb the sume of Tenne shillinges a of like lawfull 
money, Alsoe I give and bequeath vnto my sonne in lawe Bryan Eldredge of Chertsey 
aforesaid Belfounder, And to my daughter Anne his nowe wife All that my messuage 
or Tenement, garden and backside with th’appurtenances scituate and beinge in the 
streete called the highe streete in Chertsey aforesaid nowe in the occu nm of 
Stephen Chapman To have and to hold vnto the said Bryan Eldredge and my said 
Daughter Anne his said wife for and dureinge the terme of their twoe naturall lives 
and to the longest liver of them, and to the heires of the bodye of my said Daughter 
Anne for ever, And for want of such heires the Remainder thereof to the vse and 
behoofe of my said sonne in lawe Richard Marsh for & dureing the terme of his 
naturall life, And after his decease then to the vse and behoofe of his sonne Richard 
Marsh the younger and to his heires and assignes for ever, And Furthermore m 
Will is That my said sonne in lawe Bryan Eldredge and my said Daughter Anne his 
said wife shal) at their owne Costs and Charges dureinge thcir said terme and interest 
keepe and maintaine the messuage or Tenement with Th’appurteunces in and by all 
needful and necessarie reparacons when and soe often as neede shall require, And 
that it shall and may be lawfull to and for my said sonne in lawe Richard Marsh and 
his said sonne Richard Marsh the younger, or either of them, their or either of their 
heires and assignes, to have free libertie of ingresse egresse and regresse to come and 
goe into and vpon the said premisses or any part or parcell thereof with workmen 
once in every yeare at their ——_ to view and search out what reparacons is 
needfull, And if any be to leave word and a in writinge for rp mare ad 
of the same, And that y * sonne in lawe Bryan Eldredge and my said daughter 
Anne his said wife 1 repaire the same within Three moneths after such 
warninge given them, And as for all the rest of my goodes chattells houshold stuffe 
landes Tenements and hereditaments whatsoever vnbequeathed I doe give & 
bequeath vnto my said sonue in lawe Bryan Eldredge and to Anne his said wife whome 
I make my full and whole Executors of this my last Will and Testament, And I doe 
by theis presents revoke and relinquish all former Wills made by me. In wittness 
whereof I have herevnto sett my hand and seale the day and yeare first above 
written :—Anthony Bennett. Sealed and delivered in the pn’tes of Richard 
Chapman, Jun :, Edw: Ball.” 


Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 11th March, 
1658-9, by Bryan Eldredge, one of the executors, power reserved to 
Anne Eldredge the daughter and other executrix. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE ALLEYNE FAMILY, 
OF Co. DERBY. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. W. G. DIMOCK FLETCHER, M.A. 


(Vide ‘‘Reviquary,” xiv. 64; xx. 256; xxii. 256; &c,) 


Inquisition taken at Workesworth, 10 August 11 Elizabeth, before Andrew Herin 
Eschetor, after the death of Thomas Alleyn yoman. Seised in fee of land in Chap 
in le ffrith worth £4, of a moiety of the manor of Stanton called Stanton Hall, of a 
at Stanton and land in Stanton and Stanton lyes worth £4, and of tithes 
at Dyechonar worth £3.,—held of the King as of his manors of Tutbury and Grafton. 
Thomas died at Stanton lyes 19 September 1563, 5 Eliz. And George Alleyne was 
son and heir, and was 43-years of age. (Court of Wards and Liveries. Inq: p: m: 
9-11 Eliz., vol. i. fo. 100.) . 

Inquisition taken at Chesterfield 30 September 18 Jac. I., before Charles White 
esq. hetor, after the death of Stephen Alleyne esq. deceased. By Indenture, 
dated 18 June 5 Jac. I., made between the said Stephen — and Johana his 
wife of the one part and Thomas Beamont, Senior, Knt., Wm. Skipwith, Knt., 
George Belgrave, Knt., and Robert Aprice esq. of the other Pao the said Stephen 
Alleyne granted the Manors of Greisley, Church Greisley, Castle Greisley, Swad- 
lingcoate, Selston, Linton, and Hercott, and the Rectory of Greisley, of which he 
was seised in fee, to the parties of the second part, to the use of the said Stephen 
Alleyne for life, then to the said Johanna for life, remainder to the use of John 
Alleyne son of the said Stephen Alleyne in tail male, with divers remainders over. 
Stephen died between Ist July and last day of August, 10 Jac. I. ; and said Manors 

Rectory were held of the King in — And John Alleyne was son and heir, 
ang was born on the 17th August 1601. (Court of Wards and Liveries. Inq: p: m: 
17 and 18 Jac. I., bundle 30. No. 183.) 

Will of John Alleyne, of Whetstone in the Parish of Tidswall, co. Derby, gent., 
dated 22nd December 1724. To be buried under his seat or pew in Tidswall Church. 
Devises his messuages and lands at Whetstone and Tidswall, which descended to 
him from his ancestors, or which he purchased (including the Dog Yard Croft), unto 
John Bowdon the younger, eldest son and heir of his nephew John Bowdon of 
Beighton ffeilds co. Derby gent., in tail male, remainder to Robert ffreeman of Gray’s 
Inn gent., son of his cousin Agnes ffreeman, in tail male, remainder to testator’s right 
heirs for ever. Devised his messuages and lands in Tidswall, which he purchased of 
Mr. Rowland Fleetwood in the name of his cousin Thomas Statham of Tidswall gent. 
deceased, to said Robert ffreeman in tail male, remainder to his said nephew John 
Bowdon in fee. Bequeaths legacies to his cousin Wm. Shrigley ; his cousin Anne 
Alleyne, daughter of bis uncle Robert Alleyne deceased, and to her sister Agnes 
ffreeman, upon condition that neither they nor Robert ffreeman (Agnes’ son) molest 
his executor ; to his cousin Elizabeth Maxfield, daughter of said _— ffreeman ; to 
his friends Rowland Eyre of Hassop esq., George Thornhill of Hargate Wall, and 
Henry Kirk of Eaves near Chappell in Le ffrith; to Dorothy Middleton of Tidswall, 
mother to Edward M.; to his cousin Join Alleyne of Loughborow, and to her sister 
Wesson at Mackworth ; to his cousin Richard Alleyne, son to Rd. Alleyne deceased ; 
to his cousin Anne Strelley; to the dau. of Robert Chadwick of Rotherham; to 
Mary, dau. of Sam: Eules of Tidswall; to Mrs. Catherine Hague ; to Sam. Johnson 
of Monsall dale ; to his servants ; also 20s. to the poor of Whetstone, and 40s. to the 

r of Tidswall,—to be paid at the feast of St. John Baptist for seven years after 
Bis death. The residue to John Bowdon, his nephew's son, whom he appointed 
executor. Testator’s brother Henry Bowdon and his friends Rowland Eyre of 
Hassop and Tho: Eyre his son, and Sam. Eules of Tidswall to assist the executor 
during his minority. 

Abstracts of the Wills of John Alleyne, of Loughborough, 1735, [70 Strahan]; of 
Thomas Alleyne, of Loughborough, 1757, [275 Cheslyn]; and of Penelope, widow of 
Richard Alleyne of Stanford on Soar, 1771; with extracts from the registers of 
Stanford on Soar and Loughborough, will be found in “The Rectors of Lough- 
borough.” ‘ 

Will of Dorothea Frances Alleyne, of Loughborough, Spinster, dated 2Ist 
November, 1787. Devises her third part of farm and lands at Gaddesby to her 
sister Penelope Hunt for life, remainder to her brother John Alleyne in fee. 
Bequeaths legacies to her sister Catherine Stacey and her children; her sister Ann 
wife of John Bosworth, and her sister Penelope Hunt. Executors: her brother 
John Alleyne, and brother in law John Bosworth. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
OXFORD. 


BY THE REV. OC. F. R. PALMER. 


(Concluded from page 159.) 


Wuen Henry IV. seized the crown, he was solicitous to conciliate all 
the higher classes of the nation, and especially the clergy. Within 
five weeks, Nov. 5th, 1399, he renewed the grant of Edward III. and 
Richard II. for the pension to the friars of Oxford. Amongst the 
religious orders he found some troublesome adversaries, whom he 
ruthlessly put down by the hangman. Several friar-preachers fell 
into his hands ; amongst them one F. John Ketylby was placed in 
the charge of the prior of Oxford, but a serjeant-at-arms was sent, 
May 8th, 1400, to remove him into the custody of the prior of Lon- 
don, doubtless that he might be at hand for examination before the 
Privy Council. Whether this unfortunate dabbler in politics had his 
head exposed amongst the heads of numerous friar-minors at a city 
gate, or whether he escaped with his life, is not apparent. The king, 
May Ist, 1402, issued a mandate anew, that all the students, in spite 
of the master-general’s exemptions, should frequent the choir, and 
live conformably with the rest of the brethren, in praying for royal, 
noble, and other benefactors, under pain of their immediate removal, 
and the loss of life to the prior if he did not enforce the command. 
This he followed up, April 5th, 1405, by prohibiting the provincial 
and all priors and brethren of the order from sending any contribu- 
tions of money, under any colour or pretext, to the master-general, 
of whose impositions he complained; and whosoever perpetrated such 
a rebellion should be made a terror to all who did the like.” 

In 1407, F. Joun BuakWELt, or BRAKWELL, was prior, but in the 
following year was out of office, to which, however, it is evident he 
was speedily appointed again. He often personally received the 
royal pension of his house from Jan. 18th, 1401-2, to May 25th, 
1418, soon after which he probably died, still in the government of 
the community. 

Henry V. continued the pension of fifty marks, Nov. 28th, 1413, 
for sustaining the doctrine of the catholic faith in the university. 
No sooner was Henry VI. proclaimed king than the friars humbly 
petitioned Parliament that it might be still allowed them ; and their 
desire was granted, for the reverence and honour of God, the letters- 
patent being made out Dec. 10th, 1422. When the Parliament, in 
1450, in recruiting the exchequer, passed an act of resumption, Nov. 
6th, to make void the royal gifts from the beginning of the reign, the 
friars lost the allowance, till it was revived, Feb. 1st, 1451-2. In the 
same manner, under a new resumption, it was renewed, Feb. 19th, 
1456-7. The grant was made again, by Edward I1V., July 12th, 
1468 (being especially exempted from the resumptions of 1464, 
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1 The taxed contribution of the English province (then including Svotland and 
Ireland) towards the government of the Order and support of the Master-General, 
was ten ducats of gold a-year.— Archiv. magist. gen. ord. 
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1467-8, and 1478), by Rich. III, to maintain the doctrine of the 
catholic faith, and especially to pray for his good estate, and for the 
souls of his progenitors, Dec. 9th, 1488, out of the revenues of 
Devonsh. ; by Hevry VII., Dec. 5th, 1485, out of the revenues of 
Somerset and Dorset, changed Feb. 8th following to Devon; and by 
Hen. VIII., July 5th, 1509. The payments of the exchequer tallies 
had sometimes to be extorted by process of law by the priors. Thus 
the bailiff of the Abbey of Westminster was sued, in 1464, for 10/.; 
the late sheriff of Staffordshire, in the same year ; the late sheriff of 
Northamptonsh., in 1469, for 41. 18s. 4d. ; the sheriff of Devon, in 
1491; the late sheriffs of Devon, in 1494-5 and 1498, each time for 
the full amount of fifty marks ; the late sheriff of Devon, in 1507, 
for 23/. 18s. 4d. ; and the late sheriff of the same county, in 1514-5, 
for the fifty marks. 

The friars obtained, for a fine of 10s., May 10th, 1487, a confirma- 
tion of the royal grant, whereby Hen. III., Dec. 26th, 1266, out of 
divine charity, had conceded to the friar-preachers of the whole king- 
dom the sites which they then inhabited, given to them by him or by 
others, with the conduits and all other easements ; and also the 
grants of March 20th, 1835-6; May 24th, 1818; and Feb. 8th, 
1382-3, especial to Oxford. 

About this time several matters of interest attract attention. By 
will dated Apr. 23rd, 1400, and proved June 30th, 1403, Sir Almaric 
de S. Amando directed that his body should be buried in the choir of 
the friar-preachers of Oxford, next Lady Ida, his first wife; and he 
bequeathed twenty marks to F. John Chessham, his confessor. This 
nobleman was a K.B., and died June 14th, 1403. Chessham was one 
of the rebellious students of 1870, afterwards distinguished himself 
as a S.T.M., subscribing the sentence of the Chancellor of the 
University against Wycliff, and at last became chaplain to Lord S. 
Amando. The knightly family of Bessels, of Besselsleigh, near 
Abingdon, was long connected with this priory by munificent and 
kindly offices : Sir Peter, who died in 1426, built (or more probably 
rebuilt) the north aisle of the church, and left 120/. to finish the six 
windows of it. Peter Besyles, knt., by will dated Dec. 20th, 1424, 
and proved Mar. 7th following, directed his body to be buried in the 
church of the friar-preachers of Oxford, next his father. Mons. Piers 
de Besyles, by will of Oct. 28rd, 1424, proved Oct. 25th, 1426, 
directed, “et cxx" soient paiez as freres prechours pour faire vj 
fenestres en lour Esglise a Oxenford, en le northisle en maner come 
est comence.” Eleanor, Lady de S. Amando, by will dated May 15th, 
1426, directed her body to be buried in the convent-church of the 
friar-preachers of Oxford, before the high altar, next to her venerable 
husband, Sir Almaric de S. Amando; and she bequeathed 20s. to the 
church, and also 8/. to the four orders of friars in Oxford, to celebrate 
masses for her soul. She died on the 24th of the same month. In 1452, 
Mr. William More was buried here. F. Robert Mandefel, or Maunde- 
vyle, of this house, had the master-general’s licence, May 17th, 14738, 
“semel in anno plenarie confiteri:” on the 23rd following, he re- 
ceived the exchequer payment of the convent-pension. 
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During the last century of this priory, the names and some 
iculars of priors come to light. F. WatTer DE WYNHALB, prior 
in 1437, is probably the same prior Wilnale who, in 1447, was one of 
the deputy commissioners for erecting the new schools at Oxford 
founded by the executors of Cardinal Beaufort F. Oswin CommopE 
held office in 1464 and 1470, being engaged in the suits for the 
pension. F. Prrer, prior here, and the prior of London were 
empowered, July 2nd, 1474, by the master-general (in his stead) to 
confirm or quash the election of the provincial; and if one was 
hindered, the other might act ; F. John Pain, S.T.M. and professor in 
this house, was confirmed in the provincialship, and in 1488 became 
bishop of Meath. The priors of Oxford and London had the same 
powers, July 12th, 1483, ‘“‘dummodo magister reverendissimus 
habeat regalia.” F. Morecan ARNOLD, in 1491, was the plaintiff for 
the pension. So too was F. Davin Hewes, or Hoys, D.D., in 1494-5 
and 1498, and was in office in 1505. F. Roger VavGHaNn was pro- 
moted to an acolyte, Mar. 17th, 1491-2, by the bishop of Ely, in the 
parish church of St. Mary without Trumpington Gates, Cambridge ; 
became prior, and was engaged in the suit of 1507. F. Joun 
Howben received his B.D. at Oxford, Oct. 17th, 1508; with four 
other friars, he had the master-general’s licence, Nov. 14th, 1509, to 
graduate as S.T.M., provided he had read the Sentences throughout, 
had completed his courses according to the constitution of the order, 
and was fitted for a regency in any of the houses of general studies ; 
all which the provincial chapter was conscientiously to certify. He 
was made D.D. here, May 12th, 1510, while he was prior; rescued 
the pension, in 1514-5, from the sheriff; in 1515 was a legatee 
under the will of William Besylis, esq. ; was afterwards prior of 
London ; and at-last was promoted by Adrian VI., June 19th, 1523, 
to the bishopric of Sodor. F. John, prior in 1520, was probably the 
F. Jonn Capen who died at Rome: the master-general, July Ist, 
1525, commissioned F. Robert of England, a student at Bologna, to 
collect the money and all other effects of this late prior of Oxford, pay 
his creditors, and remit all that remained over to the provincial. F. 
Wittiam ARDEN was made a B.D. in the University of Oxford, in 
June, 1509; and in Oct., 1520, being then D.D. in the court of 
Rome, and prior-elect here, was incorpora ed into the university. 

F. Jonny Horton was probably born at Mirfield, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, where his grandfather and father were buried. 
He was of a good family, originally resident in the neighbouring 
village of Hopton, being a son of William Hopton and Alice Harrison 
his wife. It is said that as a Dominican he studied divinity in both 
the English universities, then travelled abroad to Rome, and settled 
at Bologna. It is certain that he pursued all the higher courses in 
the convent of Bologna, as he was licensed by the master-general, 
July 5th, 1525, for the degree of BD. there, and Feb. 19th, 1526-7, 
for receiving the insignia and dignity of S.T.M. With a zeal which his 
own after-life sadly belied, he, with another, obtained the master- 
general’s permission, Aug. 4th, 1529,to accept any convent in England, 
which might be given him by the king, cardinal-legate, or others, 
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there to restore the collapsed observance of the province ; to which 
work all the other fathers were exhorted. At the same time, his 
assignation as a student of theology to the convent of Bologna was 
confirmed for three years, or, if he preferred, he might go to Paris, 
However, as soon as he had commenced D.D. at Bologna, he returned 
to Oxford, having the master-general’s letters of May 14th, 1527, 
commending him to all superiors of the order, as one employed on 
the master’s service. At Oxford he was incorporated into the 
university, Nov. 17th, 1529, there to stand in the same grade and 
state in which he stood at Bologna. About this time he was made 
prior. Although thus incorporated, he was licensed, in 1532, to 
proceed in divinity, and in the act celebrated, July 8th, he com- 
pleted his degree. At the dissolution of the priories, he fell into the 
ranks of the secular clergy, and, Jan. 24th, 1538-9, was admitted to 
the rectory of St. Anne, Aldersgate, London. He was also rector of 
Great Yeldham, Essex, but at what time does not appear. The 
Princess Mary took him into her household as chaplain, and pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Fobbing, in Essex, to which he was 
instituted May 27th, 1548, and then, or soon after, he resigned his 
London rectory. In June, 1549, when the Lord Protector and 
Royal Council commanded Mary to use the Book of Common Prayer, 
Hopton, after some delay, appeared before the Council, and pro- 
fessed that he allowed the Communion-book, and he was dispatched 
to the princess to declare his conscience to her. Again, in 1551, 
when another attempt was made to prevent the celebration of mass 
in the princess’s household, he promised to obey the king’s command. 
But the firmness of Mary overruled his cowardice. After she became 
queen, she promoted him, in 1554, to the See of Norwich. He hada 
dispensation and absolution from Cardinal Pole, Sept. 6th, for his 
schismatical acts; had the royal assent to his election, Oct. 2nd ; 
received the temporalities of his See, Oct. 4th ; and was consecrated 
in the chapel of the Bishop of London, Oct. 28th, by the Bishops of 
London, Durham, and Ely ; being allowed also to retain Great Yeld- 
ham in commendam. He was licenced, Nov. 5th, 1558, to absent 
himself from Parliament, it may be supposed on account of ill-health, 
as he closed his life about the middle of the following month, a few 
weeks after the decease of the queen. It is said that his end was 
hastened by grief at the loss of his sovereign, but more likely by the 
fear that, in the change of religion which he foresaw, he would have 
to pay a heavy reckoning for the harshness with which he, while 
condoning his own shortcomings, had treated the reformers. He was 
buried in the middle of the choir of his cathedral. By his will, dated 
Aug. 24th, 1558, and proved Dec. 2nd, 1559, he bequeathed part of 
his books to the Black Friars of Norwich, in-case they should be 
restored to their convent, and the rest to the cathedral library. He 
also left 57. to buy ornaments for the church of Mirfield, and several 
things for the church of Leeds. His armorial bearings were: arg. 
two bars sa. each charged with three stars of six points or. 

A few more incidents remain to be noticed in the history of this 
priory. Nearly at the close of Henry VII.’s reign, a considerable 
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portion of the priory was rebuilt. In 1505, Richard Hastyngs, knt., 
Lord Willughby, and Lady Joan, his wife, gave David Huys, D.D., prior, 
two hundred marks of gold to be employed in making and building 
the “ queer and dorter” in as brief a time as possible, as far as that 
sum would serve. In return, by deed dated May 26th, the prior and 
convent made Richard Hastynge, Lord Willughby, and Lady Joan 
his wife, late wife of Richard Pygott, serjeant-at-law, to be partakers 
of all their suffrages and prayers for ever. The friars, moreover, 
covenanted to find for ever two priests of the convent to say daily 
two masses at the altar of St. Mary Magdalen in their church, for 
the good estate of the donors whilst living, and after decease for their 
souls, and for the souls of dame Joan, late Lady Welles and Willughby 
and late wife of the same Richard Lord Willughby, the same 
Richard Pygott, Richard and Joan, son and daughter of Richard 
Pygott and dame Joan, William Romondby, Esq., and Katerine his 
wife, dom John Romondby, late monk of the Charterhouse ; and also 
for the souls of William Hastyngs, knt., late Lord Willughby and 
Chamberlain to King Edward [V., and Leonard Hastyngs, knt., and 
dame Alice his wife, and for all Christian souls. On the decease of 
Sir Richard or dame Joan, the friars should yearly and for ever do, 
on the morrow of their decease, a solemn dirige of nine lessons and 
a mass of requiem by note, for their souls and the souls afore- 
rehearsed. Every succeeding prior, before confirmation in his office, 
should swear to observe these covenants ; and in default of fulfilment, 
201. yearly was to be paid to the president and scholars of Magdalen 
College, who should have power to make scrutiny: provided that if 
the masses happened to be undone on any day by noon, by reason 
that many of the convent were hindered by infirmity or other great 
and reasonable cause, then they should be done within a quarter of a 
year following. And the masses were to be called Lord Willughby’s, 
Lady Joan’s, and Richard Pygott’s masses.’ 

John Vere, Earl of Oxford, by will dated Apr. 10th, 1509, and 
proved May 10th, 1513, appointed that his executors should cause 
two thousand masses of requiem to be said or sung for his soul by 
every friar, being a priest, and abiding in any of the houses of the 
black-friars of Cambridge and Oxford, the white-friars of Lynn, all 
of his ancestors’ foundation. Moreover, every monk, canon, and other 
religious person, being a priest, and abiding in any of the houses of 
religion which were of the foundation of any of his ancestors, should 
also sing placebo and dirige, with the commendations. William 
Dewre, an Irishman, principal of Bull Hall, was buried, in 1514, 
before the image of St. Patrick. William Besylis, Esq., by will 
dated May 4th, 1515, and proved May 18th following, left his 
wretched body to be buried in the church of the fryers prechers in 
Oxenford ; and bequeathed to the house of preachers ten marks, to 
keep for one month dirige and mass, to Doctor Howden, prior of the 





2 Magd. Coll. charters, misc. 282. To this tripartite deed there are no witnesses, 
There have been four seals: Ist, lost ; 2nd and 8rd, small and common ; 4th, broken— 
the Blessed Virgin seated, with the Child ; a kneeling fgure in front and one below; 


of the legend, .. PRE DIE AXXO R—vidently the same 


seal before described. 
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said house of friars-preachers, 20s. ; an honest priest religious of the 
said friars-preachers to have 4/. yearly for four years, to pray daily 
and say mass for his soul ; to be paid out of his lands in Longworth, 
In 1519, Oct. 10th, the Fratres predicatores Oxon. appear as suitors 
at the hustings court." Sir Richard Elyot, kut., Justice of Common 
Pleas (who married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William 
Besylis, Esq., named above), by will dated Oct. 9th, 1520, and 
proved May 26th, 1522, left ‘‘ to the ffreres prechours of Oxford (and 
other orders) at my burying or moneth mynde to kepe dirige and 
Masse for me, iij* iiij*” Richard Leke, late bruer of Oxford, by will 
dated May Ist, 1526, and proved July 26th following, bequeathed to 
each of the four orders of friars in Oxford, 10s. Dame Alice Beselles, 
by will dated May 24th, 1526, and proved June 19th following, 
desired to be buried within the church of Syon; but if she died 
within twenty-six miles of Besellisly, then. at the friars-preachers in 
Oxford, where her husband was buried ; and twelve poor men to hold 
torches at her burying, while the dirige and mass be said, and they 
to have each a black gown and hood.® 

When the troubles of the Reformation fell on the kingdom, the 
friars became almost decimated by flight and desertion, and the 
schools were forsaken by the scholars ; and the end came at last, while 
F, Witt1am Waterman, B.D., was prior here. Along with the other 
houses of the Order, this priory was destroyed by Henry VIII., being 
suppressed, in July, 1538, by Dr. John London. On the 8th, 





8 The following Pedigree of Bessells, hitherto unpublished, is taken from the Har!: 
MS. 1139, fo. 110. It is, however, somewhat scanty. . 
Mathew de=Elizabeth da. and heire of John de Averengis (son of William de 
Besells. | Averengis by Maude da. and coh. of Wm de. Buckland). 


Geoltrey pink game dau. of Wm Damseell. 


Sir Thomas Bessells= Katherine da. and heire of Jo: de Leygh, 
Kot. j son. son of Wm., son of Thomas. 


Potter Bessells sot wnemanae da: of Hawes. 


da: of Clement. 


Witham Bessells= Alice da: of Sr. Rich: Harecourt Knt. (¢) 
j son aud heire.(°) 





| 
Richard Fettiplace= Elizabeth da: and heire of Wm. Bessells 
2 son. (4) J of Besselsleigh. (°) 


® The testator of 1426. In his will he tions Dame Katherine, his mother. 
Will at Lambeth. Chichele P. i. 898-4. 

» The testator of 1515. Will P.C.C. 6 Holder. 

¢ The testatrix of 1526. Wiil P.C.C. 8 Porch. 

4 See pedigree of Fettiplace in Harl: MS. 1189, fo. 109; and references in 
Sims and Marshall. He died in 1511-12. 

* She re-married, in 1512-18, Sir Richard Elyot, Judge of the Common Pleas, 
whose will was proved 26 May, 1522. P.C.C, 24 Maynwaring. 
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London informed Thomas Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal, that, with the 
mayor and aldermen, he had been, according to the king’s commis- 
sion, to all the places of friars in Oxford ; and he thus described this 
house :—‘‘ The Black Fryers hathe in ther baksyde lykewise dyvers 
Tlonds well woddyd, and conteynyth in lengith a great ground. There 
quere wasse lately new byldede and couered with ledde. It ys lykwise 
a bigge Howse, and all coueryd with slatt saving the queere. They 
haue prety stor of plate and juellys, and specially there ys a gudd 
chales of golde sett with stonys, and ys better than a C. marks: and 
ther ys also a gudd crosse, with other things conteynyd in the bill. 
Ther ornaments be olde and of small valor. They have a very fayer 
Cundytt, and ronnythe fresshelye. Ther be butt X. Fryers, being 
Prests, besid the Anker, which is a well disposyd man, and have I. 
marks yerly of the Kings cofers.” It is probable that London sold 
all the goods, and treated the buildings in the same manner he 
served all the other friaries that fell into his hands. Speaking of 
the Black Friars of Warwick, Oct. 29th, he says :—‘‘ Ther I de- 
facyd the churche wyndoes and the sellys of the dorter, as I dydd 
in euery place, saving in Bedford and Aylisbury, wher were few 
byars. I pullyd down no House thorowly at noon of the Fryers ; 
but so defacyd them as they shuld nott lyghtly be made Fryerys 
agen.” He was charged to send all articles wrought in the precious 
metals to the royal treasury ; and here he found the following :— 
“ Juellys and plate p’teynyng to the black Fryers. 

Imp’mis a chales of golde and the patent sett wt stonys weyng 
It’m a crosse of sylu’ and gylt weyng 
It’m the foote of the same crose weyng 
A Chales wt berell in the myddyll all gylt 
A chales all gylt wt a patent weyng 
A nother chales all 
A paxe sylu’ and gylt weyng 
Two sensars sylu’ and gylt weyn 
A schyppe of sylu’ percell gylt 
A paxe w* sylu’ and Iverye. 
Two basons of sylu’ p’cell gylt weyng 
The litill pyxe on the awlt’ wherin the sacrament ys conteynyde. 

At the same time, all the friars of every order in Oxford expressed 
their readiness to put off their habits, and join the secular clergy. 

“The Namys of such as desirith capacyties. 
THe WaytT Frrars. [Ten.] 


OrpINIS DomINIc’. 

Frat’ Will’m’ Wat’man bac. theologie. 
Frat’ Thom*s Borell. 
Frat’ Petrus Fletcher. 
Fr. Richard Prikilbank. 

. Hugo Cordewey. 

. Jacobus Norys. 

. Guydo Wolsch. 

. Will’m’ Glanzon. 

. Henric’ Mathew. 

. Edwardus Bampton. 

. Will’m’s Dingle anachoreta. 


. Davy Jonys. 
. Henric’ Benet 


. Joh’es low sub-diacon’. 
Grey Fryers. [Eighteen. } 
Avugustine’ses. [Ten.]} 








no’ infra sacros. 
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London dispatched to Cromwell’s servant, Thomas Thacker, 204 
score 1 oz. of gilt plate, 421 oz. of parcel-gilt plate, and 102 oz. of 
white plate from the four orders of friars in Oxford. In a letter to 
Cromwell, dated from this town, Aug. 14th, he informed him that he 
had sent the plate, and promised that as soon«as he had clearly 
dispatched all the friars, with their capacities, and had paid their 
debts, he would forward a true account of what remained in their 
places ; but as yet the capacities had not been received, so that he 
was still at the charge of finding the religious in meat and drink. 
No doubt Cromwell, as Vicar-General, soon complied with the re- 
quest, in giving the capacitics, and thus reducing the friars “ to 
that co’formable fasschon of lyvinge as other honest prests do vse.” 
Thacker deposited the plate in the royal jewel-house, Nov. 28rd 
following. 

Thus the Dominicans were driven out of Oxford, after they had 
laboured and taught there for 317 years. On the suppression, 
their possessions * which fell to the Crown, and the rental of them, 
stood as follows :— 

ereced on the ons: jrorelgore Little 20s. 
= (grovetta) lying at the back, and containing 6a 
ement with garden lying at ‘the ee tind late in 


occupation of Rob. Syers... weesaveceboes ooo * SEs. 
(Total ‘rent Ms.) 


The dismantling of the buildings was soon begun. In the 
accounts of St. Giles’ parish, Oxford, are the following entries, in 
1539, probably for labour in this respect — 


It. for ale fetched to the Black Friars, 2d. 
It. for y® house at y°® Black Fryers, 20s. 4d. 


But no tenant was found till William Frewers (or Freer) and John 
Pye, of Oxford, gents., obtained a lease of the whole, Aug. 10th, 
1540, for 21 years, at the yearly rent of 40s., all timber and wood 
being reserved. The church was now stripped ; the rood loft was 
transferred to the church of St. Mary Magdalen, but is now 
gone. The accounts of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen record 
the fact, in 82 Henry VIII. : ‘“ Paid for taking downe of a Rode at 
the Black Fryars, with Marye and John, and the carriage of them 
from the said Fryars to our Church, xx*” The particulars for the 
sale of the property were drawn up, Mar. 12th, 1548-4, in favour of 
Richard Andrewes, of Hales, Gloucestershire, esq. ; and by royal grant 
of July 14th following, the king sold to him and.to John Howe (who 
was only the attorney), and to the heirs and assigns of the said 
Richard, for 1,094/. 8s. 2d., numerous abbey lands in ten counties, 
including the sites of the Grey Friars and Ble ~ Friars of 
Oxford, with the reservation of bells, all lead and giuss, except in 
gutters and windows ; and the buildings and structure of the church, 
refectory, dormitory, and chapter-house of the Black Friars. Andrewes 
and Howe soon parted with the whole, having a royal licence, Aug. 
9th, 1544, to convey it to William Freer and Agnes his wife, and to 





4 It is probable that much land had been sold for rebuilding. 
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his heirs and assigns. This Freer,’ who was an alderman, pulled 
down the fabric of the church and most of the house, and sold the 
bells and the materials. Of him Sir Thomas Pope purchased the 
stones, with which he erected the wall which runs along Park Street, 
and forms the enclosure of the grounds of Trinity College ; and soon 
scarcely stone upon stone was left standing. It is now difficult to 
trace any remains of this great establishment, but still, from time to 
time, some interesting discoveries have been made. 

Sirz.—The friar-preachers seated themselves in the island opposite 
to the Littlegate, or Southgate, in the parish of St. Ebbe, having the 
street Grandpont, with a small stream, on the east, from whence was 
agate with an entrance or lane to their convent; Slaying Lane, 
or (the Jewish) Lumbard Lane, now called Brewers’ Street, with 
Trill Mill stream, on the north ; and the river Isis, with the open 
country beyond, on the south and west. In the Chamberlain’s accounts 
of the city, in 17 Eliz. (1573-4), is the following receipt :—*‘ Item, 
of Rycbarde Wylliams, gent. for the use of a water or fysshinge plote 
nyghe the est parte of the blacke ffryers, xij” Ralph Agas, in his 
map of Oxford, 1578, calls the site of this priory the ‘‘ Graie Friers ;” 
it is strange that forty years after the dissolution it should be so 
much forgotten. There were then about four cottages standing on 
the site ; and one of them, perhaps the Priory House, seems to have 
been surmounted by a battlement. The west part of the island was 
apparently well wooded. Hutton, who died before the Civil War, 
thus speaks of these Black Friars :—“ They had a faier Colledge and 
Church here in Oxford, in that place which is to this dai called the 
Black Friers, having Grand poole on the East side, the Gray Friers 
on the West, the River of Thames on the South, the water of Tril- 
milbo, and the Brewers lane on the North. There House was 





5 Wood’s MS., 8469 (F. 7), fo. 122. 
Will Freer de civ. Oxon armiger. = Agnes, filia 
J.P., and eight times Mayor 
{os Oxford ; d.16th July, 1549 | 
M. I. in All Saints, Oxford. 





| " ‘ a 
Edw. Freere de Oxon=Anna, filia Johis Bustard de Nine other } 
[esq., d. 18 Jan., 1565. | | Addbury, in com. Oxon. children, 





Heurie. 
Anne. 
Elizabeth. 


pacem. ID COM. 220000000 


* | 
wilt Freer de civ. Oxon. = Maria filia et cohwres Willi John. 


Arm. et Justic. ad | Bamfield de Turnworth, 


Edvard Freer de Water Eaton,= (Mary, dau. of John Stafford, 

in com. Ox. Mil. et Baronettus, { esq., of Blatherwyck, in } 

22 Jul. 1620. Northants. 

Created Bart, 11 July, 1620, 

{ d. 8. p. about 1630. 
Arms :—An ear of wheat betw. 2 humets in es all betw. 2 flanches, } 
each charged with an ear of wheat. : 

The additions in brackets are from Burke’s “‘ Extinct Baronetage ;’ and Monumen- 

tal Inscriptions at All Saints’, Oxford, quoted by Peshall. On the M. I. the name is 
given as “ Freures,” 
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builded by Isabell Bulbeck, Countesse of Oxford, who was buried 
there Anno Domini 1245.” In 1750, Taylor, in his map of Oxford, 
marks the west part, ‘“ Remains of the Trenches ;” perhaps trenches 
were formed there during the Civil War. There were then two 
houses standing just beyond the Preachers’ Bridge, and some half- 
dozen near the east limits of the island. Peshall’s map, in 1773, is 
much the same as Taylor's. The island then was chiefly garden 
ground, occupied by Thomas Tredwell and Ann Castell. 

Within the last forty years streets have been formed, and the 
whole island is now built over ; and the only memorials of the Black 
Friars appear in the names of Friars Street, Priory House, Black- 
friars Road, and Friars Wharf. The Trill Mill stream has been 
covered over, and flows through a large sewer, the cloaca maxima of 
the city. The whole site of the priory is occupied by Albert Street, 
Cambridge Street, Speedwell Street (where was the Preachers’ entry), 
ete., being originally Tredwell’s garden, the east boundary of the 
priory running between St, Aldate’s Street (Grandpont) and 
Cambridge Street. 

PreacHuers’ BrivGe, says Wood ‘‘ leadeth over Trill Mill Streame, 
from Littlegate to the place where y® fair structure of y* Preaching 
Friars once stood. It was built by them not long after their founda- 
tion here.” It has now disappeared with the stream. 

* Brack Frrars MILLs, in number two, standeth (as I guess) on 
that part of Trill which lyes between them on the S. side and Lum- 
bard Lane on the N., and between them on the W. side and Grand- 
porit Street on the E. side.” Suchisthe account of them given by 
Turner; but they are gone. The Jewish Lumbard Lane was also 
called Slaying Lane. 

Prior’s Hovss, or Priory Hovusz.—The house so called, now 
vecupied by — Walker, stands near the site of the Preachers’ Bridge, 
on the east, adjoining the Baptists’ Chapel, in Albion Place. It is 
ancient, but bears the date 1647, and may stand on the site of the 
original prior’s house, being, doubtless, built out of the materials of 
the priory. It is mentioned in 1778 as having then been demised 
to Mr. Polston. 

CuurcH aNnpD CHuRCHYARD.—When the main drainage of Albert 
Street was laid down, about twelve years ago, along the middle of 
the street was brought to light a thick stone wall, running from the 
end of Cambridge Terrace towards Speedwell Street : it was probably 
the east wall of the church. At the same time a lead coffin, evidently 
of some important person, was found, with the foot slightly inserted 
into the wall on the west side, just south of Robinson’s house, No. 
40, Albert Street, and just north of the houses Nos. 35 and 36. It 
was made exactly to fit the body, and was taken to the University 
Museum, but it is not therenow. When Robinson’s house was built, 
about thirty-five years ago, four stone coffins were found in excava- 
ting the cellar, all lying side by side. Outside the supposed church 
wall in Albert street and Cambridge Terrace, skulls and other bones 
were disinterred, making it appear almost certain that the church- 
yard lay east of the church. Human bones have also been found 
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under the stable of Mr. Bunn’s house, in Commercial Road, adjoin- 
ing the Baptist Chapel ; and here, in ali probability, was the cloistral 
cemetery for the religious. No record has yet been found concerning 
the burials at this priory, but it is certain that many great and eminent 
men were laid here in the repose of death. Wood says, under date 
of June, 1658, “ About 40 yeares agoe, ther was a leaden coffin dug 
up in the Black Friers, on the N. side of the house now standing, att 
the digging of a ditch. When it was opened, they found the Skeliton 
of a man with a Candel in his hand, and a silver penny hanging about 
his necke, & 5 gold rings upon his fingers.” Again, after speaking of 
persons buried in the church, he says (under date of Oct. 22nd, 1661,) 
“divers others, whose monuments with ancient inscriptions thereon 
imbossed are (as I understand) still remaining, tho’ covered with soile, 
but y® party y* owneth y°® site, respecting soe much y® rest of y* de- 
ceased, will be no meanes have y° earth removed (tho’ but a cubit or 
a little more deepe) to coppy out y®* said inscriptions. There hath 
also bin (as I have learned from antient persons) about 60 years agoe 
Treasure oftentimes found, as also other things, as chalices, and gold 
rings on the fingers of men their buried in Stone Coffins, ete.” Parch- 
ment deeds with their seals, medals, and rings, were constantly dug up. 
Hearts have been found enclosed in metal cases: in 1644, one with 
an inscription was dug up by a gardener, and when the case was 
opened, in the presence of Charles I., the contents were found to be 
almost fresh and uncorrupted. Ingram, in 1887, states that in the 


garden once occupied by Tredwell and Castell, stone coffins had been 
brought to light at different periods, and a large arched sewer and 
other traces of ancient buildings were found. 


Postscript.—The references to the sources whence this article has 
been taken are so excessively numerous and complicated that it has 
been thought better to suppress them. The MSS. of Anthony 
& Wood, and Turner's MS. Historical Collections for Oxon., in 
the Bodleian Library, and the archives of the Master-General of 
the Order, at Rome, have been extensively used. The archeologist 
will easily recognise the other sources of information in the Patent 
Rolls, Close Rolls, Hundred Rolls, Royal Wardrobe Accounts, Liberate 
Rolls, Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, Inquisitions, Common Plea Rolls, 
Ministers’ Accounts, etc., etc., so that there will be no difficulty in 
substantiating the matters here recorded. One fact remains only to 
be added. F. Nicholas de Trevete received, between Nov. 18th and 
80th, 1297, the royal alms of 12/. for the Provincial Chapter, which 
bad been celebrated that year at Oxford. 

And now a duty becomes pleasure in cordially thanking the Rev. 
W. G. Dimock Fletcher for the great assistance which he has rendered 
in the present compilation. To his kindness is due all the matter 
taken from Wood’s, Turner’s, and other MSS. and documents preserved 
at Oxford ; the wills from the P.C.C. and Lambeth ; the pedigrees of 
Bessells and Freer; the whole account of the site, etc., after the 
dissolution of the priory ; and much miscellaneous matter throughout. 
Without his aid this article would not have appeared in print. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF EASTHAM, 
CO. WORCESTER. 


BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Margeria Pitte sepulta fuit vij die Augusti. 
Alicia filia Richardi Pennell baptizata fuit xvj‘° die Januarij. 
Thomas filius Thome Peunell baptizatus fuit xxv° die Aprilis. 
Johanna Pennell sepulta fuit (illegible). 
Willm’ Matts de Shelsley duxit vxore’ Nott de Orlton ije die Decemtris. 
Wil'm’ filius Thome Nott de Orlton baptizatus fuit sext (sic) die Januarij. 
Arthurus filius Georgii Winwoode baptizatus fuit xxv° die Septembris. 
Thomas Nott de Oriton sepultus fuit xxiij die Decembris. 
Edwardus filius Georgii Winwoode bap fuit xxvj° Aprilis. 
Edmundus Pennell de Eastham sepultus fuit xxiij° die ffebruarij. 
Robertus ffido duxit vxore’ Josiam Mott de Orlton vitimo die Januarij. 
Willielmus filius Robti’ ffidoe de Orlton baptizatus fuit xxviij° die Januarij. 
Willielmus ffido de Orlton sepultus fuit ve die ffebruarij. 
Alicia Nott de Orlton vidua sepulta fuit xviije die Julij. 
—— Hodges duxit vxorem Anna’ Winewoode de Hanley Child primo die 
tobris. 
Anna filia Georgii Wynwoode de Hanley Child baptizata fuit x° die Novembris. 
Thomas Pitte in Parochia de Eastham sepultus fuit apud Keere xi? die 
Septembris. 
Thomas filius Richi Pennell baptizatus fuit ij° die ffebruarii. 
—— Edwardi Winwoode de Hanley Child sepulta fuit quinto die 
Aprilis. 
Thomas filius Robti ffidoe de Orlton baptizatus fuit xix° die Julii. 
Johannes filius Georgii Winwoode baptizatus fuit xj° die Aprilis. 
Elizabetha Pitte sepulta fuit xviij® die Junii. 
Willielmus ffidoe duxit vxorem Elizabetham Yerington xxi° die Junii. 
Anthonius filius Roberti ffidoe de Orlton baptizatus fuit xxiiije die Decembris. 
Richardus Winwoode duxit vxorem Elinoram ffugar viduam xxvii° die Junii. 
Johannes West duxit vxorem Johanna’ Winwoode ix® die Septembris. 
ae filius Georgii Winnewoode de Hanley Child baptizatus fuit xiiije 
Aprilis. 
Richardus Pennel in po’chia de Allhollowes in Civitate Wigornie duxit vxorem 
Gratiam Hill de Eastham xxii° die Octobris. 
Thomas Pennell duxit vxorem Jocosam Banes xix°® die Decembris. 
Franciscus filius Roberti Fido de Orlton baptizatus fuit xvj‘® die Februarii. 
Anna filia Richardi Pennell baptizata fuit xxi° die Septembris. 
Johannes filius Rob’ti ffidoe de Orlton baptizatus fuit xviije die Nove mbris. 
Willielmus filius Richardi Pennell baptizatus fuit xxiiij° die Februarii. 
Alicia filia Roberti Fidoe de Orleton baptizata fuit sexto die Junii. 
Maria filia Richardi Penel baptizata fuit quinto die Mensis Junii 
Willielmus Nott de Orleton sepult fuit vicesimo quinto die Augusti. 
Johannes Nott et Alicia ffreeman de Handley Childe nupti fuerunt xxi die 
Novembris. 
Willielmus Nott et Judith Smyth de Orleton nupti fuerunt vicesimo tertio die 
Januarii. 
Anna vxor Richardi Pennell de Eastha’ sepulta fuit vicesimo octavo die Julii. 
Thomas et Willimus filii Willimi Nott de Orleton baptizati fuerunt duodecimo 
die Januarii. 
John Knott sepultus fuit primo die Julii. 
Johanes filius Willmi Nott de Orlton baptizatus fuit decimo quarto die 
Januarii. 
Ana Penel de Chidsgrove vidua sepulta fuit decimo sexto die Januarii. 
Ana Nott de Orlton vidua sepulta fuit nono die Februarii. 
Gulielmus Nott filius Gulielmi Nott de Orlton sepultus fuit duotlecimo die 
Januarii. 
Jana Nott filia Thome Nott de Orlton sepulta fuit decimo octavo die Januarii. 
Thomas Nott de Orlton sepultus fuit die xix° Martii. 
Isabella Not filia Gulielmi Not de Orlton baptizata fuit die decimo quinto Maii. 
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Thomas Pennel de Lindridge vxorem duxit Philippa Brian de Eastham die 
vicesimo septimo Januarii. 

Humfredus Not de Orlton sepultus fuit die secundo februarii. 

Anna filia Artheri Winwood de Handley Child baptizata fuit vicesimo secundo 
die Januarii. ni 

John y* sonn of Walter Nott of Eastha was Baptized y* 16th of July. 

Richard the sonne of Willm Not of Orrlton was baptized the second day of 
Aprill 


prill. 

Mary the daughter of Arthur Winwood was baptized at Hanlechild the xiiijt® 
day of November. 

George the sonne of Richard Birry gent of Estham was buryed the second day 
of July. 

Artur (sic) y® sonne of Artur Winwood and Jane his wiefe of Hanlechild was 
baptized the first day of December. 

Dorrity y® daugher of Willyam Nott & Judith his wiefe of Orrlto was baptized 
the xvith day of November. 

_ NX the sonne of Robert Fidoe of Orrlton was buryed the first Day of 

arch. 

Dorritie tne daughter of Willm Nott of Orrlton and Judyth his wiefe was 
buryed the xvj*® day of March. 

Richard Pennell and Margaret Hunt were maryed by bannes the xiit® daie of 


August. 

Richard Castle of Stanford and Anne Fidoe the daughter of Robert Fydo of 
Orrlto : were maryed by license the xv‘? day of September. 

Joan the daughter of Willm Nott of Orrlton and Judyth his wiefe was baptized 
the xxviiit® day of February. 

John the sonne of Willyam Nott of Orrlton and Judyth his wiefe was buryed 
the first day of March. 

Joan the daughter of Richard Pennell & Margaret his wiefe of Estham was 
baptized the xxviijth day of March. (& buried 30%) 

Elizabeth the wiefe of Robert Fidoe of Orrlton was buryed the xx** day of 
Aprill. 

Gomme Winwood yeoman of Hanley Child was buryed the iiij® day of Aprill. 

Joan Fidoe widowe of Estham was buried the xvit» of September. 

Francis the sonne of Richard Bury gent and Margery his wiefe of Estha was 
baptized and buryed the xxix of August. 

N.B.—There are several entries relating to this man, his name being 
sometimes spelt Birry. I think he was no gent.] 

Richard Hunt of Kstham and Ales Fidoe of Orrlton was maryed by licence the 
first day of December. 

Rowland the sonne of Thomas Winwood & Elizabeth his wiefe of Hanley Child 
was baptized y® viiit® Day of March. 

Thomas y® sonne of Thomas Pennell and Susanna his wiefe of Little Shelsley 
was baptized at Orrlto the iiij*® of October. 

Thomas the sonne of Thomas Winwood & Elizabeth his wiefe of Hanley Child 
was buryed the ix‘ day of February. 

Margery Winwood wid of Hanley child was buryed the xxv‘ of May. 

Anne the daughter of John Fidoe and Mary his wife of Estham was baptized 
the xxvit» of May. 

Edmond y* sonne of Edmond ffydoe and An his wife of Hanley Child was 
baptized the xx** of July. 

Elizabeth the daughter [of] Thomas Morris gent and Joan his wife of Estham 
was baptized the xvi** day of February. 

John the sonne of Thomas Winwood and Elizabeth his wife of Hanley Child 
was baptized the xt» of Aprill. 

Richard y* sonne of Edmond Fidoe and An his wife of Hanley Child was 
baptized the last of Aprill. m 

Hanna y® daughter of John Fydoe and Mary his wife of Estha was baptized 
the xxijt® day of October. 

Mary the daughter of Richard Pennell and An his wife of Estham was buryed 
y® 4%» day of december. 

Robert y® sonne of Robert ffydoe & Ales his wife of Orrlton was baptized the 
third day of March. 

Margreat Pennel the of Richard Pennel wase buried the 7 day of March. 

Richard Pennell wase Buried the eyghtine day of March. 

John Pennell of Temburie was buried at Eastham the fift of November. 
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1653. Mr ame Winnwood of Hanley Child was buried att Eastham the 14th day 


of July. 
Rowlland Winwood sonne of Mt Thomas Winwood and Elizabeth his wife of 
Hanley Child was Buried at Eastham the 4*» day of February. 

21 Nov" 1653 before William Jeffreyes and John Lathum Esq" at Clifton on Teme 
Edmond Newman was appt Register. 

1659. Ambrose y® sone of John Pitt & Mary his wife was baptized March y? 14th, 

Richard s. of John Pitt and Mary, bapt 19 April, 1665. 

Mary daur of these parents bap‘ 28 June, 1658. 

Martha do bapt 2 Feby, 1662. 

1664. Arthur Pitt & Jane Barrett were maried with license Sept: y* fifteenth. 
1667. be te gy and Amphilis Winwood were married at Hanley Child y® Sixt 
y of July. 

Memd™ on 20 Septt 1667 that Thomas Clent formerly Rector of the 2"¢ mediety of 
Burford co Salop was inducted to Rectory of Eastham, by John Smyth, vicar of 
Tenbury. Edmund Cornewall signs as one of the witnesses. 

Buried John Pitt the yonger the twelfth day of January. 
Maried Mr Richard Tayler Rector of Stanford and Elizabeth Clent the eleventh 
day of February by cial Licence. 
James Pitts and Eliz; Clent married the 14*» of July. 
Maried Edmund Walker and Mary Fidoe by Licence the twenty-fowerth day 
of February. 
Buried Ales wife of Robert Fidoe the twenty-second of September. 
Baptized Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Fidoe of Orlton and Elizabeth his wife 
the twenty-third day of February. 
Buryed John Pitt the sixth day of September. 
Imprimis* married John ffidoe and Mary Clent the twenty-sixth day of 
anuary by Bannes. 
Buried, Anne wife of Thomas Clent rector of Eastham nineteenth day of July. 
Buried, Elizabeth daughter of Thomas ffidoe of Orlton the seaventeenth day of 
December. 
Buried, Mt Robert ffidoe the twenty-first of January. 
Baptized, ae sonne of John ffidoe and Mary his wife the seaventeenth day 
of March. 
Baptized, Elizabeth daughter of Thomas ffidoe and Elizabeth his wife the 
owerteenth of March. . 
Buried, Elizabeth daughter of Thomas ffidoe of Orleton and Elizabeth his wife 
the fifth day of July. 
——— William sonne of Michael Morres Gent. & Allis his wife the sixteenth 
ay of September. 
Buried, Anne relict of Henry Morres September the twenty-seventh. 
Buried, Isabel Bury a widow of ninety-seven yeares of age the twelfth day of 


June. 
Buried, Elizabeth Morris daughter of William Morrisand Audey his wife the 
thirteenth day of June. 
Baptized, Philip sonne of Michael gent and Ales his wife the seaventh day of 
ptember. 
Baptized, Thomas sonne of John ffidoe and Mary his wife the twenty-eighth 
ay of September. 
Buried, Thomas sonne of John ffidoe and Mary his wife the twenty-seventh 
day of October. : 
Baptized, Mary daughter of Thomas flidoe of Orlton and Elizabeth his wife the 
‘owerth day of October. 
Baptized, John sonne of John ffidoe and Mary his wife the eleventh day of 
ecem ber. 
Baptized, Edmond son of John ffidoe and Mary his wife the fourteenth day of 
December. 
Baptized, Mary daughter of Michael Morris Gent. and Allis his wife the 
igbteenth Day of February. 
Baptized, Elizabeth daughter of Michael Morris and Allis his wife the seven- 
teenth day of March. 
Married, Ambrose Pitts and Elinor Hardman by bans the twenty-third of 
October. 


(To be continued. ) 





* This is the first entry in Vol. II. of the Registers. 
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EARLY SWINNERTON WILLS AT LICHFIELD, AND OTHER 
EXTRACTS. 


BY THE REV. C. SWYNNERTON, BENGAL CHAPLAIN. 


I cannot but think that among the un-indexed Wills at Lichfield 
there lie some Wills, at least, of the main line of this family. One 
only appears in the existing index; it is that of Cassandra 
Swynnerton, widow and relict of the last lord of his house. Her 
will will be published in a future number with that of her husband, 
which was proved elsewhere. 

Adjoining Swynnerton on the north-west lies the parish of 
Whitmore, and at an estate called the Yew-tree, in that parish, now 
in the possession of the Sneyds, lived for many generations an 
offshoot of the Swynnertons, abstracts of whose wills I now proceed 
to give. The list begins with the wills of two brothers, John and 
Richard, who lived in the reign of Hen. VIII, but whom I cannot 
identify. : 


No. 6, 1544. John Swynnerton, of Whitmore. 


Dated 6th September, 1544. Proved at Lichfield 21st June, 1547. He directs his 
body to be buried in the churchyard of Whytmore. He gives xii‘t to the Church 
of Whytmore. He bequeaths to “Jane Old'sha my daughter’s daughter” a 
“heyfur styrke,” and to Elizabeth, “my daughter,” another “heyfur styrke,” 
and to “ Roger’s ii chyldr, John and Jone, a heyfur styrke;” and to ‘‘ Elsabeth 
and M'grett Old'sha a calfe,” and to Thomas, “ my cuzon* xii*.” He gives the 
residue of his goods to his wife and children. He appoints his wife, ‘‘ Alys,” 
and Roger, his son, executors. Witnesses—Roger ine of Whytmore, John 
Old'sha, and Raufe Aleyn. 


No. 7, 1544. Richard Swynnerton, of Whytmore. 


Dated 10th October, 1544. Proved at Lichfield 18th April, 1547. He directs his 
body to be buried in the churchyard of Whytmore, and gives “ rights and dow” 
to the said Church. He ——— to John, his son, a “‘ kow,” and to ‘“‘ Xpher” 
a “kow,” and Thomas and Margarett: He mentions [Elizabeth ?] Wright, his 
daughbter’s children, and ‘‘ Felis Swyn'ton,”’ his ‘‘son’s daughter.” He gives a 
sheep to Thomas Cartwright and Jobn, his brother. He mentions Stephen, his 
(testator’s) son, John, testator’s “ brother,” “ John Swyn'ton, Roger’s son,” + and 
a “‘ John Swyn'ton.” ¢t He gives the residue of his goods to John, Christopher, 
and Thomas, his sons. He appoints ‘“‘his curat,” 5* Thomas Howle, and his 
“brother,” John Swynnérton, executors. Witnesses—Nicholas Howle, Thomas 
Low, and Stephen (Ludwood ? ) § 


No. 8, 1570. Christopher Swenerton, of Whytmore. 


Dated 6th Nov., 1570. Proved 14th Sept., 1571. He directs his body to be buried 
in the churchyard of Whitmore. He gives to that Church xii‘, and to every 
godchild he has iiij*. He directs his debts to be _ and gives the residue of 


his goods to Elsabeth, his ‘‘ wife.” He appoints Harry Bryne and Elsabeth, his 
wife executors. Witnesses—William Beche, priest, Stephen Berdmore, John 
Kelsall, Thomas Cartwright, with others. His debts mention Regnalde Stell of 
Madeley, John Brodeburst, and William Kelinge. The inventory was made by 
Stephen Berdmore and Christopher Hood. 





* His nephew Thomas, son of Richard. + His brother’s grandson. 
{ Not identified. § The will is faded, and in parts illegible. 
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No. 9, 1575. Steven Swynerton, of “ Trentham.” 


Dated 24th Feb., 1574-5. Proved 26th April, 1575. He directs his body to be 
buried in the chapel-yard of Whitmore, within the parish of Stoke. He divides 
his goods among John Cooke, of Cotes, within the ish of Eccleshall, John 
Cartwright, of the same parish, John Cartwright, of Hanford, within the parish 
of Trentham, and “ Ales” Cartwright, of Whitmore, equally. He gives 3* 44 to 
the parish Church of Trentham for the poor therein dwelling, and a like sum to 
the ish of Whitmore. He mentions Agnes “ Barbare” of Trentham, John, 
Hugh, and Christopher “ Asberie,” Richard ‘‘ Haule” of Trentham, Elizabeth 
Wright,* and Jobn Wright, her son, George Godwyne, son to George Godwyne 
of Trentham. He appoints John ‘‘ Coke,” of Cote, and Jobn Cartwright, of 
Randwoode,+ executors; and Roger Renolde, of Trentham, overseer. The 
witnesses are Roger Renolde, Elizabeth Wright, and Thomas “ Haule.” It is 
noticeable that Stephen had been almost passed over im his father’s will, and 
that in his own will he omits all mention of his father’s family. 


No. 10, 1574-5. Roger “Swennerton,” of Whytmore. 


Dated 20th Jan., 1574-5. Proved 5th Oct., 1575. He directs his body to be 
buried in the churchyard of Whytmore, “ neyre to my father.” He bequeaths 
the “ takyne ” of his house to ‘‘ Amys” his ‘‘ wyffe,” and to his “ childer that be 
eomenel® He appoints Amys, his wife, and Edward, his son, executors, 
Witnesses— William he, priest, Stephen Low, Thomas Low, John Low, with 
others. His debts mention William Flent, Thomas Tonstile, Margyt Oldershaw, 
Richard Oldershaw, Stephen Low. The inventory was made by Stephen Low, 
Richard Oldershaw, John Oldershaw, and Harry Bryne. 


No. 11, 1614. John Swynnerton, of Whitmore. Administration. 


It was granted at Lichfield on 29th July, 1614, to Margarete Swinnerton, widow, 
his relict of Whitmore. The Inventory was made on the 20th March, 1613-14, 
by Edward “ Loo” and John “Boulton.” Total amount £0: 40:8 


No. 12, 1684. Edward Swinnerton, of Whitmore, in the county of 
Stafford, Husbandman. Administration. 
It was granted at Lichfield 23rd May, 1634. (There is no record of the persons 


to whom it was granted). The Inventory was made 22nd May, 1634, by William 
Lownes, John Whillocke, James Asbury, and Peter Middleton. 


No. 13, 1643. Roger Swinnerton, of Whitmore, Yeoman. 


Dated 15th December, 1643. Proved at Lichfield 7th May, 1647. It was this 
Edward who, on the 24th November, 1632, married Debora Smith at Barthomley 
by license (v. extracts and pedigree). He mentions Edward Swinnerton, ‘‘ my 
eldest sonn,” Bridgett, ‘‘my wife,”” Raphe, John, and Thomas, “three of my 
sonns,” Edward Swinnerton, “ my late father deceased,’ Jane Swinnerton, ‘‘ my 
daughter,” and Margaret Swinnerton, “my sister.” He appoints his son 
Edward, and M* Thomas Bowyer, executors. The witnesses are Thomas Older- 
shaw, and William Launders (Landor?) The Inventory was made 20th April, 
1644, by Thomas Eldershawe and Richard Bromley. 


No. 14, 1667. Edward Swinnerton, late of the Yew-tree in the 
parish of Whitmore, co. of Stafford, Yeoman. Administration. 


It was granted at Lichfield 7th November, 1667, to Sara Swinnerton, widow, 
the relict. The bond was signed by Sara Swinnerton and Edward Swinnerton. 
The Inventory was dated 9th October, 18 yere, Charles II., a.D. 1667, the amount 
being £373 : 0:0, and it was signed by Edward Lowe, senior, Edward Shawe, 
and Thomas Eldershawe. To the oath is attached a similar deposition in the 
case of Edward Allen, late of Ashley, deceased. Administration granted to 
Margaret Allen, widow, the relict, and Roland Allen, the son. 


. 





* His sister. + Radwood, a farm near Whitmore. 
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“POST MORTEM;” OR, CURIOSITIES OF BURIAL. 
BY J. LEWIS ANDRE. 


Ir appears at first sight remarkable that from totally opposite senti- 
ments, the usual treatment of the dead by laying their bodies in the 
earth, has been departed from ; one reason being inspired by the wish 
to preserve the frail tenements from that decay which, do all we can, 
must come sooner or later ; the other, having its origin in hatred or 
contempt of the former inhabitants of the clay-formed temples, seeks 
to degrade and insult the memories of the late owners by the deroga- 
tory usage of their remains. 

Both feelings have from the earliest times possessed sufficient in- 
fluence to produce curious results, and have furnished many interest- 
ing records of love and hatred. The Old Testament needs only to be 
referred to in order to show this ; thus, the wanderings of the remains 
of 8. Cuthbert in later times, have their counterpart in the carrying 
about of the bones of the patriarch Joseph, and the careful embalm- 
ment practised by the early Egyptians is still occasionally exercised 
in the most civilised communities ; and, on the other hand, the con- 
temptuous treatment of Jezebel exhibits an example of scorn and 
hatred, such as inspired the Cromwellians and Royalists of later ages. 

Ordinary mortals escape both extremes of these treatments, and 
only the remains of kings, princes, and notabilities, are after death 
subjected to extraordinary tokens of esteem or dislike ; but besides 
the vicissitudes to which the dead are subjected at the hands of the 
living, we find men still ‘‘quick” making morbid provision by will 
for the disposal of their remains. Even in the usual equipment of the 
dead, there is much that borders on the unreal, and partakes of 
maudlin sentiment, such, for instance, as covering the coffin with 
cloth, and providing it with pillow and mattress; and when these 
feelings are exaggerated it is easy to imagine to what excesses they 
may lead. 

When we lay our departed relatives in the ground, we generally 
expect that the verse inscribed on the gravestone of Shakespeare will 
have no need to be written on theirs ; but some, and those high and 
mighty monarchs, have not only been disturbed in their tombs, but 
have had great difficulty in obtaining one at all. Our own grand 
William the Conqueror, after his corpse had lain solitary and neglected, 
without a creature of those whom he had enriched near, would have 
been in danger of remaining unburied, had not a poor knight offered 
to pay the expenses; but even then ill-luck followed the king’s re- 
mains, for a fire broke out as the procession passed along, and all but 
a few monks ran to extinguish it, leaving the monarch nearly as lonely 
as before. Even when the grave was reached, an unseeming squabble 
took place over it with Asseline Fitz Arthur, the rightful owner of 
the ground where it was dug. This man had been robbed of it by the 
now conquered “Conqueror,” and demanded recompense for it with 
uplifted voice ; nor was he satisfied till he had obtained payment for 
the spot of earth in which he then allowed the king to be laid. 

The corpse of the second William was found, alone where it fell, by a 

16 
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poor charcoal burner, who put it still bleeding into his cart, and drove 
towards Winchester. The next day the body, stil] in the charcoal 
maker’s cart, and defiled with blood and dirt, was carried to St. 
Swithun’s, the cathedral church of Winchester. There, however, it 
was treated with proper respect, and buried in the centre of the 
cathedral choir, many persons looking on, but few grieving. 

Froissart relates that Edward I. ordered his son, directly he died, to 
boil his body in a cauldron till the flesh fell from the bones, and carry 
the latter with him against the Scots whenever they rose in rebellion. 

Knight, in his “ Pictorial History of England,” mentions that when 
Richard III. was slain, and ‘‘the victorious party had finished shout- 
ing, ‘ Long live King Heury,’ they picked up the body of Richard, 
stripped it, and laid it across a horse, behind a pursuivant-at-arms, 
who, thus mounted, rode a little in the rear of the new king into the 
town of Leicester. There the body was exposed for two or three days 
‘ that all men might behold it,’ after which it was buried with little 
reverence in the church of the Grey Friars.” 

Mary Queen of Scots was first interred at Peterborough Cathedral, 
where she reposed till the accession of James I. to the English throne, 
when she was removed to Westminster Abbey, and laid beneath the 
sumptuous monument in the Lady (or Henry VII.) chapel. 

So much obscurity covered the burial of Charles I. that the precise 
position of his grave was not known till early in the present century. 

The revenge taken at the Restoration by the Royalist Party on the 
remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw was as revolting and 
contemptible as that displayed by the Republicans towards Archbishop 
Parker. Pepys, referring to the former proceedings, writes as follows, 
his wife, he says, had been abroad with my lady Batton, “ seeing of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw hanged and buried at Tyburn.” 
Evelyn, “the good and gentle,” thus chronicles the affair :—*“ This 
day were the carcases of those arch rebels, Cromwell, Bradshaw, the 
judge who condemned his majesty, and Ireton, son-in-law to the 
usurper, dragged out of their superb tombs at Westminster among the 
kings, to Tyburn, and hanged on the gallows there from nine in the 
morning till six at night, and then buried under that fatal and igno- 
minious monument, in a deep pit, thousands who had seen them in all 
their pride being spectators. Look back at Nov. 22, 1658 (Cromwell’s 
burial), and be astonished, and fear God and honour the king, and 
meddle not with them that are given to change.” The heads were 
afterwards set upon Westminster Hall. Knight relates that at the 
same time, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster exhumed the bodies 
of all who had died since the civil wars, and thrust them all into a 
deep hole dug in St. Margaret’s churchyard ; among these were the 
corpses of Oliver’s wife and mother, Dorislaus the lawyer, Pym the 
Parliamentarian, and Blake the celebrated naval hero. It is said, 
however, that Oliver’s body was afterwards recovered and buried in 
the centre of Red Lion Square. 

Occasionally it has been the custom for the remains of great men, 
nobles and others, to be divided into two or more parts, and interred 
at various spots connected with them during life. Bishop Longland, 
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of Lincoln, who died 1547, had his heart buried in that cathedral, his 
bowels at Woburn, Beds, and his body at Eton (Britton’s “Lincoln,” p. 
41). Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I., was distributed as follows: 
her bowels at Lincoln, her heart at Blackfriars, and her body at West- 
minster. General Lesdiguieres, made a Marshal of France by Henry 
IV., died in 1625, and his intestines were buried in the cathedral at 
Valence, his heart at Notre Dame, Grenoble, and his body at Les- 
diguieres, besides which there is a cenotaph to his memory at Gap. 

When death has taken place by decapitation, the head has not 
always been reunited to the trunk ; that of Sir Walter Raleigh was 
preserved by his widow in a rich casket, whilst Sir Thomas More's 
was for many years enclosed behind a grating at St. Dunstan’s, Can- 
terbury ; it was in an iron coffer, which was deposited some years 
back with the rest of the remains, in a grave near the arcade between 
the chancel and the Roper chantry. 

Gerald, eighteenth Earl of Desmond, after enduring great privations 
whilst in rebellion against the English rule in Ireland, was slain by an 
Irish soldier, who struck off his head, and sent if to the Earl of 
Ormond, by whom it was forwarded, pickled in a pipkin, as an ac 
ceptable present to Queen Elizabeth ; his body was buried at Killa- 
namana, Kerry, and Richard Kelly, his murderer, “for some less 
honourable deed ” was afterwards executed at Tyburn. 

The skull of the great general, Schomberg, who was buried at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, was taken possession of by a man named 
MacManus, who, being a heraldry painter, actually used it as a paint 
pot; but not being removed from the Cathedral at MacManus’s death, 
it ceased to be applied to so irreverent a purpose. 

At the graveyard of Carrig-a-Hooley, Isle of Achill, where the skull 
of Grace O’Malley, a great ‘‘sea-queen,” is supposed to have been 
miraculously preserved, a curious custom is mentioned by Mr. Hall. 
It appears that several skulls are kept in a recess in the wall, and it 
is by no means uncommon for the peasantry to borrow one of them, 
when a member of the family is sick, and to boil milk in it, which is 
givcn to the sufferer as an infallible cure. 

The custom of taking out the heart of the deceased, and depositing 
it apart from the rest of the body, has obtained almost up to the 
present day, and perhaps may still be said to exist, if the ceremonies 
at the burials of the popes are continued the same as formerly, which 
is most likely to be the case. The heart of Richard I. is buried at 
Rouen Cathedral, that of Edward I. in Palestine. Henry, nephew of 
Henry III., son of his brother Richard, king of Almaine, was slain at 
Viterbo, before the high altar of the church at which he was worship- 
ing, by Guy of Montfort, and it is said that his heart was put into a 
golden cup, and placed on a pillar at London Bridge, for a memorial 
to the English of the said outrage. At Waverley Abbey, Surrey, in 
1781, was found in a stone coculus, two leaden dishes soldered 
together, containing a human heart, well preserved in pickle, and 
supposed to have been that of Bishop Peter de Rupibus, who gave 
directions that it should be interred at this religious house. 

On a stone in Chichester Cathedral is a trefoiled panel, within 
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which is the figure of a heart upheld by two hands, and in Lombardic 
capitals the legend, 101 GIST LE COUER MAND DE; and at Yaxley, near 
Peterborough, there was found some years back in the north transept 
wall, a box containing some dust, doubtless that of a heart, a figure 
of which, upheld by hands, was placed before it. A similar box, and 
a figure represented as a female holding it, was discovered in 1849 at 
Kew Stoke, Somerset. This, from the shape of the coffer being pre- 
cisely like the Yaxley one, was probably used for the same purpose. 
There was no inscription in either example. 

Sir William Temple resided at Moor Park, Farnham, Surrey, and 
so attached was he to the spot, that by his request his heart was 
buried in a silver box under the sundial in the garden. (Allen, vol. 
II. p. 288.) Voltaire’s heart was placed in an urn on a pedestal at the 
place he so much loved, Fermoy, Switzerland, but it was not allowed 
to remain there, being taken by the philosophers to enrich Paris. 

At the church of SS. Vincent and Anastasia, Mr. Pemberton says, 
are the hearts of the following popes :—Leo XI., Paul V., Gregory 
XV., Innocent X., Alexander VII., Clements IX. and X., Innocent 
XI., Alexander VIII., Innocent XII., Clement XI, Innocent XIII, 
Clement XII., Benedict XIV., Clements XIII. and XIV. He also 
states that Sextus V. was the pontiff who first established the custom 
which, with regard to the papal remains, seems now general. 

Embalming does not appear to have been confined to royalty, as we 
find an instance in the body of Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, who died in 
1585, and was buried at St. Mary’s (now St. James’), Clerkenwell. 
When this edifice was rebuilt, her corpse was found “ preserved by 
embalming, entire, and dressed according to the fashion of her age, with 
brown gloves on her hands.” It was again closed up and reinterred. 

Sometimes nature comes to aid the effort to keep the human body 
perfect. Mr. Hall gives a graphic account of his visit to St. Michan’s, 
Dublin, where, in a small vault in the north transept, is the body said 
to be that of St. Michan, laid there two hundred years ago. It is that 
of a man of short stature, and is still quite perfect. The corpse re- 
sembles a person much wasted by sickness, not black, but of a parch- 
ment colour as regards the skin. In one corner of the vault are about 
twenty bodies similarly perfect. 

The strange burial place at the Capuchin convent, near Palermo, 
has often been described, and a view of it is given in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Magazine,” vol. II. Here, by a drying process practised by the owners, 
bodies are preserved for an almost indefinite period. A spacious vault 
having an altar at one end, is lined on both sides by niches, each of 
which contains a corpse, fixed upright, and in the full dress costume of 
the date at which he died. 

At Cologne, the bones of the eleven thousand virgins may be seen, 
worked up, so to speak, in the fabric of the church of St. Ursula, 
being placed behind open traceried panel work. 

The Church of East Meon, Hants, has on its walls a stone with the 
puzzling, though laconic inscription, ‘‘ AMens PLenTy,” and there is a 
tradition connected with it to the effect that three armed men are 
buried upright beneath. Some men have desired to be buried in this 
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position, and at Box Hill, Dorking, Surrey, is a person so placed, 
Major Labelliere, whose grave is at the summit of the eminence in a 
recess cut out of the grove of box trees. By his desire he was buried 
head downwards, it having been a constant remark of his that the 
world was turned topsey-turvey, and that at the last day he would 
thus be placed right. 

A curious story of Ben Jonson has been related to the effect that 
he is interred upright in his grave at Westminster Abbey. Knight, 
in his ‘‘ Old England,” (vol. I. p. 290) gives the tale as follows :-— 
“The Dean of Westminster rallied the poet one day about his burial 
in the Abbey vaults. ‘I am too poor for that,’ said Jonson, ‘ and no 
one will lay out funeral charges upon me. No, sir, six feet long by 
two wide is too much for me, two feet by two will do for what I want.’ 
‘ You shall have it,’ replied the Dean, and so the conversation ended. 
On the poet’s death, continues the story, a demand was made for the 
space promised, a hole made in it eight feet deep, and the coffin de- 
posited therein upright.” 

The desire to lie amid beautiful scenery has been so strong with 
some, that they have left directions to that effect; nor have their 
wishes been disregarded. Who does not remember the miller’s tomb 
on the Worthing Downs? Mr. Richard Hull, of Leith Hill Place, in 
Surrey, was built up inside a tower which he had erected for the use 
of the public visiting that romantic and lovely spot. He died in 
1772, at the ripe age of eighty-two. Dr. De Valangin, who lived at 
Pentonville, London, buried the corpse of his daughter in his garden ; 
she was a child nine years of age, and at her father’s death was 
disinterred and deposited with his body in Cripplegate Church. 

Coffins have been made the instruments for the display of many 
remarkable eccentricities. The writer knows of a church in London 
where it was the custom of a respectable tradesman, with whose 
relatives he was personally acquainted, to visit the vault containing 
the body of his wife once in each year, and carefully renew a cover- 
ing of brown paper with which he had caused the coffin to be en- 
veloped, and which was fastened together by a judicious application 
of large pins. 

At Islington, there are in the vaults two coffins of cast iron, 
another bound round with chains for better security, and one having 
a piece of glass fixed in the lid for the convenience of viewing the face 
of the lady whose body it contains. (See Cromwell’s ‘‘ Walks,” p 
281.) Occasionally they are kept unburied, as at East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, where there are three in a closet attached to the vestry. 
Burial eccentricities seem rather numerous at Islington, as there is a 
large tomb in the churchyard said to contain the body of a lady, who 
was entitled to an annuity ‘“‘ as long as she was above ground,” so said 
the will conferring the gift ; and to continue the enjoyment of it, the 
husband at her decease had the monument so contrived that his wife 
is above ground to this day. 

There are not wanting instances of burials in houses. “The 
Queen,” in an article on Ashley Park says, “In one mysterious 
passage, of which the wall is hollow, we come upon a monumental 
escutcheon, behind which some unknown ancestor is buried.” 
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The Duke of Buckingham, beheaded by Richard III., had monu- 
ments at St. Thomas’s, Salisbury, and Britford, Wilts., but his remains 
were found under the floor of the kitchen of an inn at the former 
place, and almost on the spot where he is said to have perished ; the 
skeleton was perfect, with the exception of the head. 

* The bodies of the Knight Templars, found in their church in Lon- 

don, were placed with their heads to the east. This position is 
ordered by Durandus for ecclesiastics, so that at the general resur- 
rection at the last day, pastors will rise facing their flocks ; this is 
carried out in practice in the Roman Catholic Church at the present 
day; but in all undisturbed monuments of priests of the middle 
ages, the writer knows of none in England in which this direction 
has been attended to. 

Interments in the actual walls of churches were not altogether un- 
frequent. At St. John’s Priory Church, Clerkenwell, during some 
repairs in 1812, in the wall near the southernmost east window, the 
skeleton of a child was found in a cavity of the masonry ; it was left 
undisturbed and the opening closed up. Brent Pelham Church, 
Herts., has the tomb of one Piers Shonkes, the inscription on which 
has the phrase—“ Hoc tamen in muro tutus.” The legend attached 
to the owner being, that the uld dragon, the devil, swore to have Piers 
Shonkes, no matter whether buried within or without the church ; so 
to outwit the evil one he is built up in the wall of the sacred edifice. 

There is an opinion prevalent that monks and nuns were walled up 
in their convents for infractions of their vows. The following is from 
a report of an archeological meeting at Yarmouth, given in the 
“ Building News,” of Aug. 15, 1879. Speaking of the Abbey of St. 
Benet-at-Holm, Mr. Loftus Brook said, ‘There was a widespread 
tradition that at this abbey refractory monks were sometimes buried 
alive. While making inquiries, he was informed that within the last 
fifteen years, two labourers at work on the site chased a rabbit into a 
hole. Pursuing the animal they came on two huge vertical holes, lined 
with masonry, in each of which they found a human skeleton. Un- 
fortunately the men removed the bones from the cells, and thus 
destroyed the evidence that bore a curious relation to the old story.” 
This anecdote provoked a storm of apparently sceptical questions, in 
reply to which, Mr Brook said, “he had not seen, nor could he give the 
exact site of the wells of masonry which were said to exist to the west of 
the abbey church.” The evidence of the truth of this story is not 
satisfactory, and in fact the whole affair appears rather thythical. 

At Iona, it used to be the custom to separate the sexes at their 
burials, the men being interred in the monastery churchyard, the 
females in that of the nunnery. 

Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, was buried wrapt up in leather, and 
laid in a stone coffin, which was opened in 1724, at his grave in 
Chester Cathedral. 

Geoffrey de Magnaville, dying excommunicate, the Templars wrapt 
him in lead, and hung him in a tree, till permission was obtained to 
bring him into the porch of their church in London, where his grave 
was recently found. 
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The legend that the coffin of St. Cuthbert, though formed of stone, 
floated with his body down a river, is not so improbable as it at first 
sight appears, for Knight, in his “ Old England,” vol. I. p. 19, says, 
“ Statistical experiments have proved the sarcophagus to be capable of 
floating with a weight equal to that of a human body.” 

‘*In his stone coffin forth he rides 
A ponderous bark for river tides, 
Yet light as gossamer it glides.” 

Michael Angelo died in 1570, and desired to be buried at Florence, 
but the Pope—at Rome. The Florentines, therefore, with the con- 
sent of the Grand Duke Francis, contrived to have his body sent to 
them packed up as a bale of goods, and so had him interred in the’ 
church of Santa Cruce. (“ Pemberton’s Tour,” vol. I. p. 882.) 

Of Richard Bancroft, the founder of the almshouses in London 
which bear his name, it is said, ‘‘Some time yearly, his body was 
taken out of his tomb, for which conveniences had been made, at the 
occasion of the preaching of the resurrection sermon, and exhibited to 
the almsmen.” 

When Lambeth Palace was given to Colonel Scot, one of the regi- 
cides of Charles I., Dart says, “ Because the tomb of the venerable 
Archbishop Parker stared them in the face, and checked their mirth, 
it was broken to pieces, his bones dug up, by Hardynge, to whom this 
part of the palace fell; and opening the leaden coffin, and cutting 
away the cerecloths, of which there were many folds, the flesh seemed 
very fresh. The corpse, thus stripped, was conveyed into the out- 
house, and buried among the offal ; but upon the restoration of King 
Charles, that wretch Hardynge was forced to discover where it was ; 
whereupon the archbishop had him honourably reinterred in the same 
chapel near the steps of the altar. 

Mirabeau was buried at St. Genevieve, Paris, with great pomp, but 
afterwards he was removed to an obscure corner of the cemetery of 
St. Etienne du Mont. 

When Prince Charles Stuart left his hiding place at the house of 
Mrs. Macdonald, the sheets were taken off his bed and preserved by 
this lady till her death, when, in accordance with her will, her body 
was wrapped in them. 

An eccentric individual named David Donald, who was buried at 
Islington in 1807, “had his coffin made some time previous to his 
decease, and placed it in one of his rooms for a corner cupboard. He 
is said to have returned one upon the hands of the undertaker, because 
it did not exactly please him on his getting into it. 

Romantic incidents connected with the disposal of the dead still 
occur, at any rate, abroad, for in the “‘ Standard,” Jan. 28th, 1881, was 
an account of the decease of a certain Countess Hatzfeldt, mother of 
the German ambassador at Constantinople. She it appears had been 
very intimate with a socialist named Lasalle, and on his death made 
a journey along the Rhine, “ with the body and coffin of her deceased 
friend among the luggage.” 
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THE FAMILY OF HARDWICKE OF PATTINGHAM AND 
WORFIELD. 


BY LEIGHTON PRYCE. 


From a comparison of various manuscripts which have come into my 
possession, by diligent search amongst the manor court rolls from the 
time of Edward II. to the middle of the eighteenth century, and from 
evidence obtained from numerous parish records, I have arrived at 
conclusions concerning the very ancient family of Hardwicke, of Co. 
Stafford, which appear to me worthy of record, as being the result of 
patient and careful investigation by one who has an intimate know- 
ledge of the doings of the past generations of this somewhat illustrious 
family. The earliest record known to exist concerning this family is 
an entry in the manor court rolls of Pattingham, in the fifth year of 
the reign of King Edward the IL, as follows :—‘ Thursday after the 
feast of Saint Lucy the Virgin, 5 Ed. IIl.—Agatha, the relict of 
Adam de Herdewyk had jointly a feoffment with the said Adam and 
his heirs of six selions of land and of three plecks of land and one 
perch, and the aforesaid Agatha was dowable of the third part of a 
messuage and three acres of land held of the lord for 12d. for her 
life at the appointed times of the manor of Pattingham and should 
do the service customarily due and confirmed to the lord of Overton, 
where those tenements were, and held in Overton and Penn six selions 
and three plecks with a certain perch by feoffment jointly for herself 
and Adam de Herdewyk for their lives and their heirs, and did to the 
lord fealty and surrendered eight acres of land which the said Adam 
de Herdewyk and the said Agatha purchased. Richard son of Adam 
de Herdewyk took two parts of a messuage in Overton, and six 
acres of arable land which the said Adam bought and purchased while 
living, who was a nativi of the lord, andthe said Richard gave to the 
lord for ingress six shillings and eightpence and paid to the lord 
annually 8s. at the appointed times in the manor of Pattingham, and 
at other courts if he should be required and as often as he might be 
called upon, and did fealty to hold at the will of the lord that he, his 
chattels and the whole belonging thereto, should be at the will of the 
lord.” From this Adam de Herdewyk, and Agatha his wife, descended 
the family of Hardwicke of Pattingham and Worfield. Richard, the 
son and heirof Adam and Agatha de Herdewyk, inherited the family 
property as above described at Overton, in the manor of Pattingham, 
and resided at his late father’s dwelling house at Herdewyk, a small 
hamlet, consisting of the family residence of the Herdewyks, and a 
few small cottages, and lying within the manor of Pattingham, about 
half-a-mile from the hamlet of Copley, and a mile and a half from the 
village of Pattingham. This estate, which was probably a farm, or 
cote for the keeping of deer and oxen (the word Herdewyk, being 
derived from two Anglo-Saxon words ‘‘ Heord,” a herd, and “ Wye,” 
a village), is described in an old document in possession of the family 
as “a messuage and yard land in Herdewyk, with a pasture, called 
Tewall, also the underwood growing thereon, a meadow called Mill 
Meadow, the Bank, and a meadow called Lord or Lady Dole, with 
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certain acres of land in Ballfield, an acre of land at Robert’s Cross, 
and an acre of land lying in lee of the demesnes of the lord of the 
manor of Pattingham.” This Richard de Herdewyk had a son and 
heir, William, who, “on the feast of Saint Barnabas, 7. Ed. II., 
took an ace of land of the waste in Chilton to the use of his son 
William, and gave to the lord for ingress 10s. paying 8d. per annum. 
On Tuesday after the feast of Saint Luke, 15 Ed. III., William, the 
son of William de Herdewycke, surrendered into the hands of the 
lord an acre of meadow land under le clyve to the use of John Duke, 
who was admitted.” From this time there are numerous entries in 
the court rolls respecting this family, in which the name is spelt 
sometimes Herdewyk, and sometimes Herdewycke, Herdewyck, 
Herdewyke, Herdeswycke, and Herdwycke. It does not appear at all 
clear how the descent was carried on from this period to the time of 
Edward IV., when Thomas Hardewycke (1 Ed. IV.) died, leaving to 
_ his only child Agnes, wife of Thomas Boulevaunt, the family heritage 
of Hardewycke. Agnes Boulevaunt died 8 Ed. IV., leaving an only 
child, Margaret, wife of John Devey, of Copley, by whom (who died 
17 Hen. VII.) she left a son, Roger Devey, who inherited the Harde- 
wycke estate, and died 24 Hen. VII. His descendant, Thomas Devey, 
son of Walter Devey, sold this property to Sir John Astley, of 
Patshull, Bart., on August 28th, 1765, as appears by an old document 
a portion of which runs as follows: “all that the manor of Pats- 
hull, otherwise Pattishull, otherwise Patteshull, in the county of 
Stafford, with the rights, members, and appurtenances thereof, and 
also those water corn mills, with a dwelling house or tenement to the 
same belonging and adjoining, in or near a certain place or village in 
the parish of Pattingham aforesaid, called Hardwicke, and commonly 
called by the name of Basford Mills, alias Pasford Mills.” Thus the 
family estate passed away to others, and was afterwards cut up and 
became a part of the great lake called Patshull Pool, forming its 
southern extremity. At the time that Thomas Hardewycke died 
possessed of the Hardewycke estates, there lived at Nurton, a large 
village in the manor of Pattingham, another member of the same 
family, Rogzer HarDEWYKE, who owned a considerable property there, 
and married Eleanor, widow of Edward Corbett, and daughter of 
John Guttyns, of Aston Rogers.* He was noticed in the court 
rolls at Pattingham on Tuesday after the feast of Saint George, 
1 Rich. ITI., as purchasing a pasture called the Valowmershe, and on 
Tuesday after the feast of Annunciation, 16 Hen. VII., as having died 
seized of a copyhold estate which fell to Eleanor, his wife, for life, and 
as leaving a sonand heir, Roger, who was of full age. This second 
Roger Harpwyk was noticed, March 18th, 19 Hen. VIII., as having 
died seized of a messuageand yard land with the appurtenances, and 
a cottage with the appurtenances in Norton, leaving a younger son 
and heir, Walter Hardewyk. He also left another son, Roger Harde- 
wycke, ancestor of the Hardwickes, of Norton and Tettenhall, and 





*This John Guttyns, married Ann, daughter of William Steventon, of Dodhill, and 
grand-daughter of Robert Charlton, of Apley. 
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who married Margaret, eldest daughter of John Whorwood, of 
Compton.* 

Waren Harpewyk, of Nurton, youngest son and heir (according 
to the law of the manor) of his father, resided for a short time at 
Nurton, and then removed to a new property called Great Moor, near 
to the village of Pattingham, where he died, leaving a widow, 
Petroneila, who is described, December 13th, 24 Hen. VIII., as Pernell 
(short for Petronella) Hardwyck, and as having surrendered a mes- 
suage and yard land, with the appurtenances, to the use of Thomas 
Hardwyck, her son, and Joan, his wife, and their issue between them 
lawfully begotten. From this point the family genealogy is continued 
in an unbroken line of descent down to the present time. 

Tomas Harpwyok, of Great Moor, son of Petronella, widow of 
Walter Hardewyk, is noticed, May 12th, 18 Eliz., to have died seized 
of a messuage and half yard land at Great Moor, by a copy of court 
roll, leaving Thomas Hardwyck, his son and next heir, who was of full 
age. He was interred at Pattingham, March 29th, 1576. 

Tuomas Harpwyck, of Great Moor, son and heir of the last 
Thomas and Joan, his wife, besides being noticed with his mother on 
24 Hen. VIII, was again noticed on November 18th, 13 Eliz., as 
follows : ‘‘ Thomas Hardwick, senr., of the Great More, and Joan, his 
wife, surrendered a messuage and three nooks of land, with the appur- 
tenances, in Great More, to the use of Thomas Hardwyck, son and 
heir of the said Thomas Hardwick, senr., and Elizabeth Hardwyck, the 
wife of the said Thomas, and their issue, and they are admitted.” 
Again, on October 18th, 44 Eliz., he was noticed thus: “ Roger 
Howlott, by Thomas Hardwyck, of the Great Moor, and Matthew 
Wood, of Patyngham, surrendered a cottage, garden and orchard (etc., 
etc.), to the use of John Hardwyck, son of Thomas Hardwyck, of the 
Moor, his heirs and assigns for ever, and he was admitted.” And 
again in many other places we find him noticed, once on April 15th, 
8 Jas. I., as follows: “Thomas Hardwyck, of the More, and 
Elizabeth, his wife, by their attornies, surrendered a certain messuage 
there, and divers lands, to the use of their son, John Hardwyck, and 
Mary, his wife, and their issue.” He was twice married, and was 
interred at Pattingham, April 5th, 1620, leaving a widow, Anne, and 
beside other issue, a son and heir, John, by his first wife, Elizabeth. 

Joun Harpwyck, of the Great Moor, was baptized at Pattingham, 
October 21st, 1580, married there January 30th, 1602, to Mary 
Cooke, and was interred there October 3rd, 1654. He was noticed 
with his wife, father, and mother, in the manor court rolls, as before 
stated, on April 15th, 3 Jas. I., and on various other occasions. He 
left, beside other issue, two sons, John, and William, who married 
sisters and co-heiresses, the wife of John dying without issue, and her 
patrimony reverting to the other sister, wife of William. 

Witi1aM Harpwick, of Great Moor, heir of his father, was baptized 
at Pattingham, August 11th, 1616, married there Jan. 19th, 1684, 
to Mary, daughter, and eventually sole heiress, of Ralph Perry, of the 





* John Whorwood, married Joyce, daughter of Sir Edward Grey, Knt., of Enville. 
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Great Moor, and was interred there December 2nd, 1673. He was 
noticed in the manor court rolls on October 19th, 1654, as follows : 
“William Hardwick, son and heir of John Hardwick, deceased, was 
admitted to a messuage, and all and singular the lands and premises 
which the said John, his father, died seized of, paying annually 
15s. 8d. for his relief at Great Moor.” His wife was noticed on 
October 26th, 1660, as inheriting her deceased father’s estate in the 
following words: “ Mary Hardwick, wife of William Hardwick, and 
daughter and heiress of Ralph Perry, her late father, deceased, was 
admitted to a messuage, with the appurtenances, situate in the Great 
Moor.” On April 26th, 1678, the following notice appeared on the 
rolls: “‘ William Hardwick, junior, and Eleanor, his wife, surrendered 
all their customary lands in the Little Moor to the use of William 
Hardwick, senior, and Mary, his wife, for their lives, and they were 
admitted, and surrendered all their customary lands in the Great 
Moor and Little Moor to the use of William Hardwick, their son, and 
Eleanor, his wife, their heirs and assigns for ever, and they are 
admitted.” The property acquired by this marriage with the heiress 
of Ralph Perry in some measure made up for the loss of the ancient 
patrimony of Hardwicke, which had gone to the family of Astley, of 
Patshull. The children of William and Mary Hardwick were one son, 
William, and five daughters. 

Witu1am Harpwioke, of Great Moor, only son and heir of William 
and Mary Hardwick, of Great Moor, was baptized at Pattingham, July 
18th, 1646, married at High Ercall, January 21st, 1672, to Eleanor 
Wood, of Crudgington, and was interred at Pattingham, June 26th, 
1728, his wife being interred there January 19th, 1718. He, and his 
wife, were noticed, as before stated, together with his father and 
mother; in the manor court rolls, on April 26th, 1673, and again on 
June 3rd, 1707, as follows: “ William Hardwick, and Eleanor, his 
wife, surrendered two messuages or tenements at the Great Moor and 
Little Moor, with the lands thereto belonging, to the use of their son, 
John Hardwick, and Mary, his wife, and their issue, etc.” He had by 
Eleanor, his wife, three sons and one daughter. The daughter be- 
came the wife of William Sparrey; the eldest son, Thomas, died in 
infancy ; and the youngest son, John, succeeded to the family property 
at Great Moor and Little Moor, and was succeeded in turn by his 
youngest son, Thomas, who amassed a great fortune and died unmarried 
in 1708, when the large heritage passed to his nephew, Jobn Hard- 
wick, of Great Moor, who was born in 1787. The second son of 
William and Eleanor Hardwicke settled near Darlaston, as follows: 

Wituam Harpwicke, of Darlaston and Bilston, co. Stafford, was 
baptized at Pattingham, November 17th, 1678, married at Womborne, 
June 3rd, 1708, to Anna, daughter and co-heiress of Richard Forster,* 
of Bilston, and was interred at Darlaston, September 14th, 1727, his 
wife being interred there November 24th, 1728. This gentleman was 





* Richard Forster married Anna, widow of Thomas Leveson, and daughter and co- 
heiress of Humphrey Comberford, Lord of Comberford. He was son of William 
Forster, of Wolverhampton, by Frances, his wife, daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Leveson, Governor of Dudiey Castle. 
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the first to alter the family arms by an addition. “ Arg., a saltire 
engrailed az., on a chief of the last three cinquefoils of the first,” had 
been borne unchanged for many generations by the family, but now 
we find William Hardwicke bearing over his arms an escutcheon of 
pretence, “ Quarterly,” per fesse indented, arg. and sa., in the 1st and 
4th a bugle horn of the last, strung or, in the 2nd and 8rd 
a pheon, arg.,” being the arms of his wife’s father. At his death he 
left a numerous family, both sons and daughters, most of whom 
moved away from the old place, settling in London, Yorkshire, 
Warrington, Manchester, Reading, and other places. 

Ricnarp Harpwicke, of Burcott, in the parish of Worfield, in the 
co. of Salop, fifth son of William and Anna Hardwicke, of Darlaston, 
was baptized at Dariaston, October 27th, 1717, married at Womborne, 
June 7th, 1737, to Hannah, third daughter of William Bell, of Bur- 
cott, who was born there June 20th, 1695, died at Alscott, July 28th, 
1772, and was interred at Worfield, July 31st. By this marriage 
Mr. Hardwicke became possessed of a fine property, which had been in 
the Walker and Bell families for generations. He died at Badger, 
January 81st, 1785, possessed of a large estate at Burcott, and was 
interred at Worfield, February 4th, aged 67 years, leaving an only 
child and heir. 

Witu1am Harpwiok, of Burcott, was born there March 28th, 1738, 
baptized at Worfield, April 1st, married there October 9th, 1768, to 
Mary, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Joseph Purton,* of Chesterton, 
who was born at Bishop Castle, July 23rd, 1741, baptized there 
August 4th, died at Burcott, April 30th, 1824, and was interred at 
Worfield, May 4th. By this marriage Mr. Hardwicke acquired a con- 
siderable fortune, and an addition to his family arms, in an escutcheon 
of pretence, “ Quarterly, per fesse, Ist and 4th az., on a chevron, 
gu., three roundlets or, between three pears or., 2nd and 8rd, arg., 
on @ chevron gu., three pears or, over all a crescent” (for Purton) 
over his own arms, which consisted of “ Quarterly, 1st and 4th the 
arms of Hardwicke, and 2nd and 3rd those of Forster.” He was a 
gentleman of extremely active habits, fond of sport and a good farmer, 
and spent a great deal of time and money in the improvement of his 
estates at Burcott, Alscote, and Badger. He died at Diamond Hall, 
in the parish of Bridgnorth, the residence of his son William, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1807, and was interred at Worfield, September 28th, 
leaving two sons surviving him, one son and one daughter having died 
in infancy. The eldest son, John Bell Hardwicke, succeeded to the 
family estates at Burcott, Alscote, etc., was born at Alscote, August 
16th, 1765, baptized at Worfield, August 80th, married at Tasley, 
September 27th, 1804, to Sarah, daughter of William and Mary 
Taylor, of Tasley, and died March Ist, 1842, aged 77 years, leaving, 
besides two daughters, four sons, viz. : John Bell Hardwicke, of Bur- 
cott, the present proprietor, who was born there June 4th, 1808, and 





*Joseph Purton was son of William Perton, of Chesterton, by his wife Jane, 
—_ of Joseph Mansfield, of Farncote, by Jane, his wife, daughter of John Cole, 
of Cole Hall, by Anna, his wife, daughter of Sir Edward Littleton, Bart., of Pillaton. 
William Perton, of Chesterton, was fourth son of John Perton, of Hallam, co. Salop. 
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married to Mary Morriss, his cousin, by whom he has no issue ; 
William Hardwicke (now dead); Richard Hardwicke, who had two 
sons, Richard and John Bell ; and Thomas Bell Hardwicke, of Bridg- 
north, solicitor. 

Witt1am Harpwicks, of Diamond Hall, parish of Bridgnorth, 
solicitor, was the second son of William Hardwicke, of Burcott, and 
the parent of a large and influential family, members of which have 
scattered about in various parts of the country, many of them occupy- 
ing positions of importance. He was born at Alscote, January 12th, 
1772, baptized at Worfield, February 28th, married at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Bridgnorth, July 11th, 1808, to Charlotte, only daughter 
of John Beamond, or Bemand,* of The Aldress, who was born at 
Oswestry, December 14th, 1782, died at Hempnall, co. Norfolk, 
January 4th, 1875, and was interred at Saxlingham, co. Norfolk, 
January 12th. His arms were ‘‘ Quarterly, 1st Hardwicke, with a 
crescent for cadency ; 2nd Forster, 3rd Purton, 4th Shareshull.”” He 
was Proctor and Registrar of the Royal Peculiar or Exempt Juris- 
diction of Bridgnorth, in the Deanery of Lichfield, an appointment 
which he held for many years, and which yielded him a large income. 
He was also author of a comprehensive History of Salop, which was 
never published, but which found its way into the library of the 
British Museum in its manuscript form. He was an indefatigable 
writer, being an antiquary and genealogist of great repute, and 
was an intimate friend of the late John Mytton, of Halston, and 
the late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., of Hawarden Castle, in Flintshire, 
at whose houses he was a frequent visitor. He died at Barmouth, co. 
Merioneth, February 18th, 1848, and was interred at Llanaber, 
February 21st, aged 72 years. The old mansion house of Diamond 
Hall was disposed of by the family after his death to the late 
Arndell Francis Sparke, of St. John’s, Bridgnorth, solicitor. An 
estate at Rindleford was also sold to the late Thomas Charlton 
Whitmore, of Apley. At the time of his death he had completed his 
MS. Shropshire Pedigrees, which formed a thick folio volume, and 
two supplementary folio volumes of pedigrees and notes, which were 
purchased from Mrs. Hardwicke by the late John Smalman, of 
Quatford Castle, and left by him in his will to Sidney Stedman 
Smith, and at his death, in 1879, passed by his will to his sister, 
the widow of the late Edward William Haslewood, in whose 
possession they now remain. A number of his writings were sold at 
the sale of the Mytton Collection of Topographical and Genealogical 
Manuscripts, on Wednesday, May 2nd, 1877, at 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. The 
following were the principal lots, as given in the Times, May 5th, 
1877 :—Lot 34, ‘Church Notes on Shropshire,” 7 vols., £405 ; Lot 
87, “‘ Extracts from Shropshire Parish Registers,” 3 vols., £205 ; Lot 





* John Beamond, Bemand, or Bernand, married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Southern, of Brunslow, by Sarah, daughter of Robert Haynes of Wollaston and 
Kellerton, grandson of Roger Haynes, of ee grandson of Richard Heynes, 
0! rrington. He was son of Robert Bemond, of Weston, and The Aldress, by Jane 


f 
daughter and heiress of John Powell, of The Aldress. 
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169, “ Shropshire Sepulchral Monuments,” in one volume, £181 ; Lot 
80, W. Hardwicke’s ‘Description of the Parishes and Towns of Shrop- 
shire,” £145. Mr. Hardwicke was frequently consulted by the officials 
of the Herald’s College in London, upon difficult questions of pedigree, 

so great was his repute in these matters. Mr. Hubert Smith states 
that in a letter from the late Sir George Young, Garter King at Arms, 
he makes mention of Mr. Hardwicke as one with whom he had often 
corresponded, and whom he considered a most painstaking and careful 
genealogist.* Mr. Smith goes on to say, “So closed the life of 
William Hardwicke, Esq., who himself possessed no mean pedigree, 
being nineteenth in descent from Richard de Herdeswycke, who in 
the fifth year of Edward II. became possessed of his father’s estate 
in Overton, alias Over Penn, in the co. of Stafford. In the pedigree 
of his family, we notice during succeeding generations alliances with 
many ancient families.” At his decease he left a large family surviv- 
ing him, and had other children besides who died young. Two of 
the daughters were married, Charlotte Elizabeth to George Blakeway 
(son of Roger Charles Blakeway, of Wootton, co. Salop, a relative of 
the Rev. John Brickdale Blakeway, M.A., F.S.A., joint author with 
the Rev. Hugh Owen, of the ‘‘ History of Shrewsbury,” and also 
author of the ‘‘ Sheriffs of Shropshire”) ; and Clara Isabella, to the 
Rev. Joseph Hallifax, M.A., Oxon., Rector of Breeme, co. Somerset, 
who died November, 1882. The following are the sons of Mr. Hard- 
wicke who survived him :— 

I. William John Hardwicke, of Bridgnorth, solicitor, the eldest 
son, was born at Diamond Hall, August 20th, 1804; baptized at 
Worfield, September 8th; died unmarried, November 12th, 1874, and 
was interred at Shrewsbury, November 14th. 

II. Thomas Hardwicke, of Bridgnorth, the second son of William 
Hardwicke, of Diamond Hall, was a Lieutenant in Salop Militia, born 
at Diamond Hall, March 20th, 1808, baptized at Worfield, April 19th, 
married at St. Martin’s, Birmingham, October 11th, 1842, to Sarah, 
daughter of William Ravenscroft, by whom he had three sons and two 
daughters, Thomas William, Edward John, Charles Henry, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, and Eleanor Mary. This Thomas Hardwick died 7th July, 
1882, aged 75. 

III. Rev. Edward Hardwicke, of Arely, co Stafford, a Clerk in 
Holy Orders, and B.A., Oxon., the third son of William Hardwicke, 
of Diamond Hall, was born there July 22nd, 1809, and married at 
St. Nicholas’, Brighton, February 10th, 1852, to Sarah James 
Goulding, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Saunders, of 
London, solicitor, and Comptroller of the Guildhall, by whom he had 
only female issue. The Rev. Mr. Hardwicke is the author of a 
“ History of Arely,” published by Mr. T. Mark, of Kidderminster. 

IV. Roger Heynes Hardwicke, of Hill House, parish of Saxlingham, 
co. Norfolk, M R.C.8., Medical Officer of Health for Guiltcross, the 
sixth son of William Hardwicke, of Diamond Hall, was born there 





* Short memoir of the late Eminent pee ery Genealogist and Antiquary, William 


Hardwicke, Esq., by Hubert Smith. Published by J. Randall, Madeley, Salop, 1879. 
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November 21st, 1815, baptized at Worfield, May 8th, 1816, married 
at St. Nicholas’, Great Yarmouth, November 9th, 1843, to Eleanor 
Murray, daughter of Captain John Shepherd, R.N., by whom he had 
a daughter who died young, and two sons, viz: Walter Edward 
Perrin Hardwicke, Solicitor, and Registrar of Malvern, co. Warwick ; 
and William Murray Hardwicke, of Liverpool, who married Mary, 
daughter of Major Hornblower, of Birkenhead. 

V. Eugene Hardwicke, of Crawley, co. Sussex, solicitor, the 
seventh son of William Hardwicke, of Diamond Hall, was born there 
December Ist, 1819, baptized at Worfield, May 19th, 1820, and 
married, firstly, at Hammersmith, September 27th, 1849, to Maria 
Goulding, youngest daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Saunders, of 
London, Solicitor, and Comptroller of the Guildhall, and, secondly, at 
York Cathedral, September 26th, 1882, to Martha, daughter of the 
late Colonel de Salis. By his first wife he had three sons and five 
daughters ; of the sons Richard Reece Hardwicke, the eldest surviving 
one, born May 26th, 1859, is a surgeon, in London, and Charlton 
Saunders Hardwicke, the youngest surviving one, resides with his 
father. 

VI. Junius Hardwicke, of Chilton Lodge, Rotherham, in the 
County of York, M.D., F.R.C.8., the youngest son of William 
Hardwicke, of Diamond Hall, was born there June 25th, 1821, 
baptized at Worfield, November 18th, and married at Kilteegan, co. 
Wicklow, August 7th, 1844, to Ellen Jane, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Wright,* of Dublin. He was for many years Medical Officer 
of Health for the Borough of Rotherham, Consulting Surgeon to the 
Hospital, and Honorary Surgeon to the Dispensary, and was also the 
author of a “ Topographical History and Sanitary Condition of 
Rotherham.” Translator of Dr. Topinard’s Work on ‘ Locomotor 
Ataxia,” which was presented in manuscript form to the library of the 
University of Durham, where it now remains, and several other 
works. He had two daughters, one of whom died in infancy, and five 
sons, as follows :— 

I. Edward Arthur Hardwicke, Surgeon Superintendent in the 
Government Emigration Service, born October 12th, 1846, baptized at 
All Saints’, Rotherham, April 14th, 1847, married at Holy Trinity, 
Blackburn, co. Lancaster, October 18th, 1869, to Margaret, daughter 
of William Calvert, of Braddup House, parish of Whitewell, co. York, 
by whom he has several daughters. 

II. William Wright Hardwicke, of Rotherham, M.R.C.P., born 
June 16th, 1848, baptized at All Saints’, Rotherham, July 26th, 
married at St. Luke’s, Chelsea-on-Thames, April 24th, 1878, to Alice 
Mary, only daughter of James Danford Baldry, C.E., of Carlyle 
Square, London, 8.W., by whom he has male and female issue. 

IIL Herbert Junius Hardwicke, of Parkfield House, and afterwards 
of Purton Lodge, Sheffield, M.D., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Honorary 
Physician to the Sheffield and South Yorkshire Ear and Throat 





* Thomas Wright was third son of Thomas Wright, of Newry, co. Down, who was 
third son of Thomas Wright, of Carrachor Hall, parish Scotstown, co. Monaghan, who 
was third son of Captain James Wright, of Golagh House. 
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Hospital, and to the Sheffield Public Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin. Editor of “The Specialist,” a London Medical Journal ; 
author of ‘‘Guide to European Universities” (Ingham, Sheffield) ; 
“ Medical Education and Practice in all Parts of the World” (J. and 
A. Churchill, London) ; “‘ Historical Sketch of Pattingham and Wor- 
field Manors” (Clarke and Greenup, Sheffield) ; “ Vox Humana, or, 
The Art of Singing from a Medical Point of View” (J. R. Beckitt, 
Sheffield) ; ‘“‘Skin Eruptions, their Causes and Prevention” (W. H. 
Allen, London) ; “Old World Health Resorts and Spas, or, Climatic 
and Hygienic Treatment of Disease” (W. H. Allen, London) ; 
and other works. He was born January 26th, 1850, baptized at All 
Saints’, Rotherham, March Ist; married at St. Mary’s, Greasbrough, 
co. York, March 27th, 1878, to Mary Elizabeth, only child and heiress 
of William Allen,* of Wink House, Clayton-cum-Frickley, co. York, 
by whom he has several children, the eldest of whom is a son, viz. : 
William Purton Alien Hardwicke, born January 11th, 1874. 

IV. Ernest Henry Hardwicke, of Solihull, co. Warwick, M.R.C.S., 
born August 19th, 1851, baptized at All Saints’, Rotherham, Septem- 
ber 17th, married at Christ Church, West Bromwich, October 21st, 
1875, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the Rev. Thomas Evans, 
M.A., Rector of Longden-on-Tern, co. Salop, by whom he has no issue. 

V. Alan Gardner Hardwicke, of Buffalo, New York, born January 
28th, 1854, baptized at All Saints’, Rotherham, March 31st, married 
at Niagara, December 22nd, 1880, to Henrietta Mary, only daughter 
of Henry Scott Ware, of Niagara Falls, N.Y., by whom he has issue. 

The arms of the family of Hardwicke, of Pattingham, originally 
were ‘‘ Arg., a saltire engrailed az., on a chief of the last three cinge- 
foils of the first.” Crest, ‘‘on a mount vert a stag courant, gorged 
with a chaplet of roses, all ppr.” Motto, “ Cavendo Tutus.” William 
Hardwicke, of Darlaston, in 1704, added the inescutcheon of his wife’s 
family arms, she being a co-heiress. His son, Richard Hardwicke, of 
Burcott, quartered his arms thus—I1st and 4th Hardwicke, 2nd and 
8rd Forster. His son, William Hardwicke, of Burcott, added the 
inescutcheon of his wife’s family arms—the Purtons, in 1768, his 
wife being a co-heiress. John Bell Hardwicke, of Burcott, quartered 
thus—lIst Hardwicke, 2nd Forster, 8rd Purton, 4th Shareshull, the 
latter being a quartering of the arms of the Purton family. William 
Hardwicke, of Diamond Hall, quartered the same as his brother, John 
Bell Hardwicke, of Burcott, with the addition of a crescent in the first 
quarter for cadency. The arms are borne the same now by members 
of the family, with the exception of Dr. Herbert Junius Hardwicke, of 
Sheffield, who has added the inescutcheon of his wife’s family arms— 
Allen, she being the last of her family, and sole heiress of her 
father. He has also adopted a cadency mark in the first quarter, 
viz.: @ mullet on a cross moline. The present proprietor of the 
Burcott estate, John Bell Hardwicke, quarters exactly the same as his 
father, the late John Bell Hardwicke, of Burcott. 





* William Allen was the only child of Gervase Allen, of Brierley Manor, co. York, 
who was the only child of Gervase Allen, of Melton-on-the-Hill, co. York. 
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A FEW WORDS UPON COMB’S MOSS AND SOME OF THE 
PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS THEREON, AND IN 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. ~ 


BY J. D. SAINTER, F.G.S. 


Tue upper part of the river Goyt, which takes its rise on Axe Edge, 
above the Cat and Fiddle, though little visited by tourists, is of great 
beauty ; especially the part above Goyt’s Bridge. On either side the 
beds of sandstone rise from the middle of the trough in sheets of 
heathery moorland, broken off abruptly along their upper edges. 
Beyond them are other expanses of moor, terminated in like manner 
by steep descents ; till a series of escarpments, with sharp and grace- 
fully curved sides is formed, with broad and gently rolling sweeps of 
moor between. Each ridge is formed by the outcrop of a sandstone 
bed, while the steep-sided valley below is hollowed out in shale ; and 
each of these bands of grit and shale has its own place in the series, 
and can be traced and identified over the whole of the district. 

About three miles north-east from Goyt Bridge, or one mile and a 
half south-west of the Chapel-en-le-Frith station on the Buxton line of 
railway, there is noticeable the northern termination of Comb’s Moss, 
(from *‘ cum,” (Celtic) as applied to a curved piece of ground, which 
is the case in this instance), at an elevation of 1,670 feet above the 
level of the sea. The upper portion of the Moss consists of the third 
bed of Millstone Grit, followed in succession by the fourth and fifth 
beds, with shales between each, and below them are the Yoredale 
rocks. From a distance this part of the Moss presents a bold and 
prominent feature in the surrounding scenery, and it consists of nearly 
a flat and angular platform that ends on both flanks with precipitous 
escarpments about 400 or 500 feet in height, which in some parts are 
inaccessible ; whilst the upper surface or southern boundary of this 
ancient British camp is occupied by entrenchments, which in those 
days must have proved to have been of a very formidable character. 
There is a good spring of water in about the centre of the area, and a 
stone wall is built on the outer edges of it to prevent cattle from fall- 
ing over the cliffs. Likewise at the northern angle there are some 
excavations or pits, either the remains of cairns, or stone huts that 
were used by sentries in rough weather. 

ANCIENT BRITISH FORTIFICATION AND CaMP ON CoMB’s Moss, 

CHAPEL EN-LE-FRITH. 

Length of Fosse and Ramparts... en pos an ae 547 feet. 
Width of outer Fosse at top of cutting... te or os oss 80 ,, 
Depth of do. from tevel of ground ... ove oe sas ess 
Height of first or outer Rampart from bottom of outer Fosse... 
Width of inner Fosse at top of Ramparts ... ose ion oo 
Depth of ditto from top of ditto... “ee 
Height of inner Rampart... sve 
Length of West side of Camp 


Length of North North East side of ditto... ... 
Length of Entrance to Camp, including the path ... ° 


Upon crossing the river Goyt at the Whaley Bridge station, and 
taking the way up a lane to the left, for about half a mile, there will 
17 
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come into view on the left, with its fine avenue of trees, what goes by 
the name of the Rhedagua,* or the ancient Roman chariot racecourse ; 
and it is not improbable that it may have been used also for similar 
purposes by their successors, when it went by the name of the Roos- 
dyche, from ‘“‘ rise,” (Anglo-Saxon), or ‘‘ raise,” (Scandinavian), a high 
wood, with ‘‘ dic,” (Anglo-Saxon), a ditch or furrow running through 
it. Originally this furrow or groove may have been the result of a 
huge landslip, or has been caused by the passage of an iceberg; or it 
may be a portion of the bed of an ancient river or watercourse, that 
had been formed during the occurrence of one of these oscillations of 
level between land and sea in the Glacial Drift period. Although so 
many centuries have passed since the Rhedagua was in use, it still 
remains in a wonderful state of preservation, and with little trouble 
and expense it might be made available once more for a similar pur- 
pose, with other sports and pastimes. 
Roos DYCHE. 

Length of Race Ground... a ie .. 694 yards, 

Width near the extremity. . wes eae oo a -@ 

Ditto 9 middle... ees én ss 

Ditto various places... . 20 yds. 2 ft. 


The above length does not contain that portion ‘of ground where are the Terraces for 
. spectators. 


* Mam Tor, five miles and a half from Whaley Bridge, a celebrated 
eminence near Castleton, stands at an elevation of 1,300 feet 
above the town, and is 1;709 feet above the level of the sea. Geolo- 
gically the upper part of it, for about 250 feet in thickness, is com- 
posed of sandstones belonging to the middle division of the Yoredale 
rocks ; below them the cliff consists of beds of black shales, with thin 
earthy limestones, that abut against the lower massive white lime- 
stone which crops out on the road lower down the hill, near the Blue 
John mine. Mam Tor is called the ‘‘ Shivering Mountain,” on 
account of the middle and lower portion of it, facing south-east, be ing 
of a crumbling character. This arises, for the most part, from the 
continual percolation or oozing of water through its shaly structure, 
combined with other disintegrating agencies—as winds, rains, frosts, 
etc.; and likewise from chemical action ; the consequence is, that the 
upper division of the hill, which consists of solid rock strata, becomes 
now and then undermined and large breadths of it, along with other 
detrital matters at a lower level, are detached and precipitated down 
the slope into the valley below, where for some distance there has 
been accumulated a vast amount of debris. The following account of 
Mam Tor is given in Davies’ View of Derbyshire, 1811. “On the 
summit of Mam Tor are the remains of an ancient British encamp- 
ment. The camp is surrounded by a double trench which is still in 
good preservation, except on the side facing Castleton, where it has 
been destroyed by the frequent shivering of the earth or shale. It 
extended from north-east to south-west along the ridges of the 
eminence, and occupied something more than fourteen acres of ground, 
the circumference being about 1,200 yards. The principal entrance 





* For an account of this see ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” vol. I. (1860) p. 96, e¢ seq. 
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was from the west. At the north-east corner is a perennial spring ; and 
near the south-west side are two barrows, one of which was opened a 
few years ago, and a brass celt, with some fragments of an unbaked 
urn, were found in it. The mountain on every side is very steep.” 
There is no doubt that, in a military point of view, the possession of 
the above site had always been an object of importance in bygone 
times, both to the Celt, Roman, and Saxon. 

The temple of Arbor Lowe, or Arbe-Low,* is one of the most 
striking monuments of antiquity that is to be met with in Derbyshire, 
or almost in this country ; it lies about nine miles south-east of Buxton 
on the Ashbourne Road. This ancient relic consists of a circular 
(though somewhat elliptical) area or platform, that will measure from 
east to west about 50 yards across it. It is accompanied by a 
ditch 15 feet broad at the bottom; and up to a level with the area, 
it is about 18 feet in breadth. During its excavation, the earth was 
used in the construction of an outer vallum or rampart, from 18 to 24 
feet in height, and 810 feet in circumference at the top. To the 
north and south there is a path 12 yards in width that leads across 
the ditch on to the platform ; and on the east side of the southern 
entrance there are the remains of a barrow which was opened in 1845 
by Mr. T. Bateman, the contents of which proved beyond doubt the 
extremely remote age of this burial. In addition to the earthworks, 
there is also to be noticed a circle of stones about 80 in number, that 
have been prostrated, and most of them lie close to the inner margin 
of the ditch, along with here and there the remains of others that have 
been mutilated, displaced, or broken up. The uninjured specimens 
consist of rough and unhewn slabs of limestone, very much weathered, 
and ranging from five to eight or ten feet in length, three or four in 
breadth at the widest part, one in thickness, and they generally point 
with their narrower ends towards the centre of the circle, where there 
are likewise some larger and thicker stones, that have evidently 
formed part of a dolmen. 

The site of Arbor Lowe is not quite so elevated as some districts in 
the county, yet it commands a most extensive prospect, and the feel- 
ings on visiting the place upon a fine summer's day, when there is no 
sound to disturb the solitude except the singing of the lark, and now 
and then the cry of the plover (which here abound), are most pleasing ; 
still, this is accompanied by a certain amount of reverential awe and 
amazement, especially on a first visit, when contemplating this hoary 
ruin along with its eventful history. 

About 50 yards from the south entrance to the right, there is barely 
visible the outline of a small barrow which has been explored, but no 
account of its contents has been made known. And at a distance of 
abont a quarter of a mile west of Arbor Lowe, there is observable a 
large tumulus called Gib Hill, which was opened by Mr. Bateman in 
1848. A stone cist was disclosed containing an urn, and likewise 
some other ancient relics, as well as those of a more modern date. 





* See papers upon Arbor Low, by Mr. Goss, in ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” vols. XVII. and XVIII. ; 
and by Sir John Lubbock in vol. XX., p. 81 et seq, 
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This mound is connected in a serpentine form with Abor Lowe by a 
small embankment of earth ; and short lengths of it are here and 
there noticeable, commencing a little to the left of the southern 
entrance, and outside the great rampart. 

In following the road up the hill to the left of Goyt Bridge towards 
Pym Chair and near the Old Gate (which is a most remarkable and 
interesting remnant of the old Roman Road, named Lower Street, that 
led from Manchester to Buxton), the third bed of Millstone Grit is 
crossed at the summit, and presents a striking feature in this locality. 
Its lithology is a coarse and massive red sandstone, extending from 
the Windgather Rocks, a distance of four miles from north to south, 
accompanied almost throughout by a series of escarpments, especially 
those named “The Tors,” that display some of the boldest and wildest 
moorland scenery in this part of Cheshire, the highest point near 
‘*Shining Tor” being 1,837 feet above the level of the sea, which is 
not equalled either in Derbyshire or Staffordshire. The title, “Pym 
Chair,”’ has arisen from there having been depicted the natural re- 
semblance of a chair in a part of the rocks, with the back, arms, and 
seat fairly represented. It is now all but obliterated. 

Whilst giving some of the striking peculiarities—physical, archzeo- 
logical, and geological, of this neighbourhood, I might as well refer to 
an antiquarian locality close by. On walking southwards along The 
Tors from the Old Gate, we arrive at what is named Cat’s Tor, which 
is simply some rocks jutting out near the edge of a precipice, 80 or 90 
feet in height. The word “ cat” or ‘‘cath,” (Celtic), means either a 
place of battle or the site of graves, sometimes marked by monoliths, 
and there is not.much doubt that the above circumstance denotes the 
locality of a fierce struggle. Nestling at the foot of Cat’s Tor, is the 
pretty and secluded little farmstead, Thursbach, so named from 
bach (Saxon), the rivulet that runs close to it, and which in Teu- 
tonic or heathen times was dedicated to the God Thor or Thur. 
About two miles west of this point, which includes the re-crossing 
of the great Anticlinal axis of the Saltersford valley, and conse- 
quently a reversed dip of the strata, the line of Roman Road called 
Ewrin or Ermin Lane, is distinctly observed winding up towards the 
summit of Pike Low, which is 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. 
To the left, near this, three tumuli may be observed at some distance 
from each other southwards, viz.:—a conical one in a field opposite the 
Blue Boar farm, which has been more or less disturbed ; the others 
are truncated, that near the Yanslow farm was investigated some 
years ago, when some Roman coins, glass beads, and bones were 
found in it. The tumulus named “ Brock Low,” lies further south, 
and in a field to the right of the Lamin Load farm, from ‘ Brock” 
(Anglo-Saxon) a badger, or the resort of the badger, which would 
have no difficulty in penetrating it, as it appears to be chiefly com- 
posed of drift sand, gravel, and small pebbles. It is the largest 
specimen in this part of the country, and has not been properly 
explored. The following are its dimensions :—Circumference across 
top, 160 feet ; circumference at base, 465 feet; height, 24 feet. 
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Zlotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, kc. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Mr. EctioT Stock, who has done 
so much in the way of issuing 
reprints of book -rarities, has 
added to the number a fac-simile 
of the first edition (1719) of 
Defoe’s masterpiece, “ The Life 
and Strange, Surprising Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, of 
York, Mariner.” For this Mr. 
Stock has well earned the thanks 
of every bibliographer and of 
every lover of good books, for it 
is perfect in its style of printing, 
in its paper, and in its binding ; 
while Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
‘* Introduction ” is all that could 
be wished. It is a careful sum- 
mary of all that is known of the 
time and place of the writing of 
the book, and of the various 
editions through which initsearly 
days it passed, and is a most 
valuable contribution to biblio- 
graphical lore. No words of 
praise could be too emphatic to 
recommend this fac-simile re- 
rint which is, page by page, 
ine by Tine, and letter for letter, 
an exact and faithful reprodue- 
tion of the extremely rare 
original. It is “ embellished ” 
with a perfect fac-simile of the 
fine old copperplate of Crusoe 
on the sea shore, with his two 
muskets and sword, a wood cut 
of which we are fortunately en- 
abled to give at the side of this 
notice. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS.* 
HAVING on previous occasions spoken approvingly of Mr. Rimmer’s “ Ancient Streets 
and Homesteads,” and “ Ancient Stone Crosses,” we need only now announce the 
issue by him of a new volume to ensure for it a hearty and appreciative reception by 
our readers. The present volume on “Our Old Country Towns” is popularly written, 
pleasant in its chattiness, full of little scraps of useful information, and, as a rule, 
tolerably reliable, while the engravings are well drawn, as all Mr. Rimmer’s are, and 
engraved. in a masterly manner. “ From Belgrave to Market Drayton” is the first 
chapter, the next being entitled “Through Derbyshire,” which may be described 
simply as a “scamper ” through a district that would have amply repaid an observant 
tourist to linger in. This is an unsatisfactory chapter in many parts—for instance, 
“ Belper is passed, and on the right hand are the dense woods of Kedleston ;” 
the fact being that none of the Kedleston woods (which, by the way, are not dense} 
can by any possibility be seen from the line, any more than can “ Chatsworth Park,” 
which he avers stretches away from the railway in another part of the county. These 
geographical blunders (and there are many. such) would be fatal to a book that was 
intended to be a standard work; but in one that is simply an off-hand sketch to while 
away a pleasant hour or two, it. may be passed over with a shrug of the shoulders and 
an expression of sorrow at the ignorance displayed. The remaining chapters are on 
“York, Barnard Castle, etc.,” “ York and the Washington Family,” ‘ Leicester and 
Bosworth Field,” ‘‘ Melbourne, Burton, etc.,” “ Whittlesea, Croyland, and the 
Marshes,” “The Cinque Ports,” “Staffordshire and its Towns,” “ Cambridge, Ely 
and Peterborough,” ‘‘ Boston, Old and New,” and ‘‘ Hawarden, Holywell, York, and 
Chiddingstone.” Each of these is, as we have said, pleasantly, chattily, and enter- 
tainingly written, and cannot but be read with pleasure and profit. The volume is 
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charmingly illustrated, well printed, and got up in a tasteful and elegant manner. 
As specimens of the engravings, we are enabled to give on Plates XXII., and 
XXIIL., a view of the fine old church at Melbourne, and of a portion of the ruins of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch castle, with the church tower in the distance. Our readers who 
want a pleasing book to read, ought to secure ‘‘ Our Old Country Towns.” 

* London: Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 320. Illustrated: 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS.* 

Few books of reference in the English language are better known, more highly 
appreciated, or more strictly relied upon, by archeologists and ecclesiological 
students, than the late Dr. Husenbeth’s work upon “‘ Emblems of: Saints;” and it is 
with more than usual satisfaction that we record the issue of a new—a third— 
edition, edited by his personal friend, Dr. Jessop, and embodying the author’s 
manifold additions ; these additions being several hundredsin number. Only three 
weeks before the death of Dr. Husenbeth, he said to Dr. Jessop, showing him an 
interleaved and amended <_< the book, “I am an old man now. It vexes me to 
have to make terms with booksellers, and I can no longer venture to print at my own 
expense as I once did. If I could find a younger man who would manage the matter, 
there is the volume ; and, perhaps, I might hope to see the new edition myself.” Dr. 
Jessop, acting on the hint, there and then promised to give his help in seeing it 
through the press; but, alas! its compiler was, within three weeks of that time, 
called away from the ‘‘ Emblems” to join “ the Saints” themselves, and his friend 
being, luckily, afterwards enabled to purchase the interleaved volume, religiously 
kept his promise, and with the liberal aid of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological 
Society (under whose auspices it is issued), prepared the work for publication. To 
those who know the former editions of Dr. Husenbeth’s work, it is only necessary to 
say that this present and greatly enlarged issue has the advantage of several hundred 

ditions e by the author himself, as well as others by the learned editor, so that 
it ought to, and certainly will, supplant all former ones in every library. 

The work, as before, is divided into two parts —first, “Saints with their Emblems,” 
and “ Patriarchs and Prophets with their Emblems,” arranged alphabetically ; and 
second, “ Emblems with their Saints,” “ Patrons of Arts, Trades and Professions,” 
and ‘‘ Patrons of Countries and Cities,” all arranged alphabetically, and the full 
Roman, Sarum, Scottish, Old English (1687, etc.), French, Spanish, German, and 
Greek “ Calendars ;”’ and the whole of these, line by line, have been carefully revised, 
and additions made throughout. It is now as complete and reliable as unwearied 
diligence and profound learning can make it, and we cannot concieve how any library 
can be considered complete without it. So far for Dr. Husenbeth’s admirable and 
truly valuable book. 

In addition to it, the present volume is rendered doubly valuable, and its impor- 
tance and interest much enhanced, by two admirable contributions which form an 
appendix. The subject of the first of these, an “Iconography of the Sibyls,”’ is one 
that much needed enlightened attention, and it could not have fallen into better or 
more able hands than those of Mr. Marsh, who has treated it ina masterly and 
eminently satisfactory manner. It is one of the most important contributions to art 
and to archeology that has of late been made. The next addition, “ Sacred Heraldry 
and Arms Appropriated to Saints,” from the pen of Mr. E. L. Blackburne, is alsu a 
most useful, important, and highly interesting compilation. The armorial bearings, 
some hundred and thirty in number, are all printed in their heraldic colours, and to 
each is not only the name to which they belong or have been assigned, but the blazon, 
authorities from whence examples are taken, and localities where they occur. They 
have been collected together at considerable pains by Mr. Blackburne, who has earned 
the gratitude of archwologists for the excellent way in which he has acquitted himself 
of his task. There can be no doubt that, not only might the list of authorities be 
considerably amplified, but additions made to the arms themselves, and we suggest 
to our readers that the most sensible way in which they can show their appreciation 
of the labours of Mr. Blackburne, and their gratitude to him for what he so ably 
begun, is to note every fresh example that comes in their way and communicate 
them to him to be ready for what we trust we may look for—a work specially devoted 
to the subject. His present contribution to “Sacred Heraldry” is an important 
nucleus for such a work, and should he ultimately undertake it, we should recommend 
him to give a word or two of persona! note and explanation to each. We cordially 
commend the present volume, which we look upon as one of the most important 
and valuable for purposes of reference that has for a long time come before us. 

* Emblems of Saints, by which they are distinguished in Works of Art. By the 
late Very Rev. F. C. Husenbeth, D.D. Third edition, edited by Augustus ee he 
D.D. Norwich: printed for the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 426, 1883. To which is added “ Sacred Heraldry,” pp. 86. Illustrated, 
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THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD:* 

Messrs. Cassell & Co., always to the fore in producing works of great beauty, sterling 
value, and extreme popularity, have, we perceive, commenced the issue, under the 
above title, of another admirable publication, which bids fair to be one of the 
greatest successes even they have achieved. This work, of which the first volume is 
now before us, has been most carefully written by Dr. Robert Brown (than whom no 
one is better qualified for the task), and is penned in that pleasant, popular, and highly 
instructive manner which must secure for it a hearty and universal success. It is 
intended to be “a peor description of the characteristics, condition, and customs, 
of the human family,” all the world through, and if the succeeding volumes equal in 
pleasant style of writing, abundance of trustworthy and well-selected information, 
and beauty of illustrations, the one before us, it will indeed present, as a whole, such a 
picture of the races bearing the “‘ human form divine” (many, however, it must be con- 
fessed, presenting anything but features of a divine character), as has never before been 
attempted. The first volume embraces the Esquimaux, the various tribes of Indians of 
North Western America, California, and the Central Plains; the Pueblo Indians: 
the Plain and Prairie Tribes, and those of the North Eastern States; the Canadian, 
Mexican, and Central American, and South American Indians; the Brazilian, Boli- 
vian, and Pampas Indians ; Chileno-Patagonians, Araucanians, Patagonians, and 
Tierra del Fuegians; the Peruvians ; and Hispano-American life; the accounts of 
each being as full and ample as can possibly be desired. It is illustrated with nearly 
a hundred-and-fifty admirable engravings, which add immensely to its usefulness and 
value. We shall turn again and again to this book as future volumes reach us, and 
in the meantime strongly recommend it to our readers. 

*The Peoples of the World. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., etc. London: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. Vol.I. 4to, pp. 320, 1882. Illustrated. 


STANHOPE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.* 

Mr. EGGLESTONE deserves thanks for having prepared so interesting and useful an 
historical and descriptive sketch of Stanhope-in-Weardale and its neighbourhood. 
The locality is of more than usual interest from its topograhical features, but es- 

ially so from the exalted position of so many of its rectors, among whom are num- 

r obert Hyndmer, Chancellor and Prebend of Durham ; Prof. ‘Thos. Segiswicke ; 
Ralph Lever, Archdeacon of Northumberland, and Prebend of Durham ; Ferdinando 
Moorecroft, Prebend of Durham; Dr. E. Gower, Archdeacon of Northumberland : 
Dr. Isaac Basire, Prebend of Durham, Archdeacon of Northumberland, the accom- 
plished scholar and traveller; Wm. Turner, Archdeacon of Northumberland; Dr. 
‘Wm. Hartwell, Prebend of Durham; Dr. Joseph Butler, Bishop of Bristgl and of 
Durham, author of the ‘‘ Analogy of Religion” ; Edmund Keene, Bishop of Chester 
and Ely; Dr. Thomas Thurlow, Master of the Temple, Dean of Rochester, and of St. 
Paul’s, and Bishop of Lincoln and Durham, brother of Lord Chancellor Thurlow ; 
Henry Hardinge (of the fine old Derbyshire family of that name, of King’s Newton), 
father of the historical hero, Field Marshal Viscount Hardinge ; Dr. H. F. Phillpots, 
Prebendary of Durham, Dean of Chester, and Bishop of Exeter; Dr. W. N. Darnell, 
Prebendary of Durham; and C. Clayton, Canon of Ripon—a number not to 
be equalled, we believe, by any other parish, and one of which it has reason, asa 
“nursery of Bishops and other church dignitaries,” to be proud. We perceive that 
Mr. Egglestone regrets there is no memorial to Bishop Butler in the church, and he 
gives on page 51 a suggestion as to the wording of an inscription. The project could 
not be in better hands than his, and we feel sure he would have no difficulty in getting 
the necessary funds for a tablet eee | subscrived—even if that tablet were 
rendered more general, as a memorial of all the dignitaries who have found Stan- 
hope a stepping-stone to promotion. 

*Stanhope via Darlington: W. M. EGcLEstTone, 


PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 

Tuts charming little book, although called “ Pictures from the Poets,” is in reality a 
series of ‘‘ Pictures by a true Artist,” and seldom indeed -have we seen a volume 
that is more delicious and delightful in every way than it. This exquisite little book 
consists of some thirty or more plates, printed in the richest and clearest monotones, 
and drawn with a freshness, a purity, a grace, and a truthfulness to nature that is 
more than refreshing, for it is absolutely invigorating. Mr. Pym has evidently made 
children and child-life his especia! study, and has become a perfect master of the art 
of depicting them as they are seen, not as they are conventionally supposed to be. 
The style of drawing is beyond praise—not a touch is given but with effect, and the 
delicate ‘‘ bits” of sky and accessories are only equalled by the vigorous “ lines of 
beauty ” in the figures themselves. We select this from all the picture books of the 
season as being the most exquisite, artistic, and pleasing. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. * 

We desire to call attention to this new work from the already well-known and gifted 
of Mr. W. Davenport Adams, as one of no mean interest and of great research. 
+ is a valuable contribution to literature, and the best arranged reswmé of the subject 
yet prepared. A brief recapitulation of its contents alone—and we regret that that 
is all we can attempt, for want of space—will be sufficient to show its scope, and when 
we say that each division is a carefully-written essay, we shall, we hope, have suc- 
cooled in sending our readers to the book itself. Buddhism; Magianism ; Supersti- 
tions of the Jews; Brahminism ; Hindoo Mythology, and the Vishnu Parana; Con- 
fucianism, and other forms of Chinese religions; those of the Malays, Dyaks, 
Papuans, and Ahetas ; the Savage races of Asia, the Sanojedes, Mongols, Ostiaks, and 
others; African Superstitions ; Zulu Witch-finders ; Zabianism and Serpent Wor- 
ship; Polynesian Superstitions ; the Fiji Islanders ; the Maories ; the North American 
Indians and Eskimos; the Flagellants; Second-Sight, Divination, Fairies, etc.— 
these are the main subjects treated upon, and a wide and important range it is. Mr. 
Adams has grasped his subject with the grip of a master-mind, and has produced a 

book in every way worthy of the i and of the labour bestowed. 
* Curiosities of Superstition and Sketches of Some Unrevealed Religions. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. London: J. Masters & Co., 78, New Bond Street. 1 vol., 

small 8 vo., pp. 828, 1882. 





THE ANCIENT BATTLEFIELDS OF LANCASHIRE.* 
WE confess to a disappointment with this book, whose title led us to expect great 
things, where, alas, only very small are found. It is too discursive, and too slight, to 
take rank as an antiquarian work, too ——e to be classed as an historical one, 
and too ill-arran even to be considered a topographical production. The volume 
is divided into four chapters: first, ‘ Early Historical and Legendary Battles (The 
Arthur of history and legend, King Arthur’s presumed victories on the Douglas, near 
Wigan and Blac ”: second, the “ Defeat and Death of King Oswald, of Northum- 
bria, by the pagan Mercian King, Penda, at Maserfield” ; third, “‘ Battles in the 
Valley of the Ribble, near Whalley and Clitheroe” ; and, fourth, ‘* Athelstan’s great 


victory at Brnnanburgh, 4.D. 937, and its connection with the great Anglo-Saxon 

and Danish hoard fof coins, etc.] discovered at Cuerdale,” and in each of these much 

valuable matter will be found, and many of the author’s deductions are cleverly and 

satisfactorily worked out; but we should like to have seen more iocalisation and more 

detailed Kr ee matter introduced. The battles of late medizval times, and of 
the Ci 


the time o ivil Wars, are passed over with very brief notices, and these mostly 
(as is the case with the whole volume) made up of extracts from various writers. We 
opened the book hopefully, gleaned many scattered scraps of valuable information 
in passing through its pages, but closed it with a feeling of profound disappointment 
that from so rich a field of materials as the title indicated so poor a harvest had been 
gathered in. In our opinion, and we think that opinion is shared by most readers, 
the value of a work of this kind is assured by confining its contents toa record of 
hard facts ; while the interlarding of its with ‘‘ hetic Associations,” reduces 
that usefulness to a very small amount. We hope yet tosee ‘‘ The Battlefields of Lan- 
cashire ” treated in a manner commensurate with their topographical and historical 
interest. 

*The Ancient Battlefields of Lancashire, and their Historical, Legendary, and 
Zisthetic Associations. By Charles Hardwick. Manchester: Abel Baywest and 
Sons, Oldham Street. 1 Vol. 8vo., pp. 236, 1882. 





THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS (London: W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) This 
delightful volume is a valuable addition to literature. It consists of six Arabian tales 
not included in the well-known “Thousand and one Nights,” either by Gallaud or 
Lane. These are ‘‘the adventures of Kaher and Ali,” remarkable for its moral tone, 
which is much higher than customary with Arab stories; “Joodar of Cairo, and 
Mahomed of Tunis,” curious for its accounts of enchanted cities and underground 

laces ; “The Labourer and the yo Chairs”; “ Mazim of Khorassan”; “ Abu 
Reut and Abu Neuteen,” and ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Son,” which is ially interesting 
as containing the nucleus of the popular story of “Aladdin.” The volume is illus- 
trated with a large number of startling wood-cuts, and is altogether one that cannot 
fail] to give pleasure to its readers. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.—It may interest our readers 
to be told that an excellent, and most truthful and artistic likeness of the late Primate 
is issued, both in carte and cabinet size, by Mr. Fradelle, of 246, Regent Street. It is 
a very skilful photograph. 
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THE RECTORS OF LOUGHBOROUGH.* 
Tue Rev. W. G. Dimock FLETCHER, who has before given to the world an admirable 
“ Historical Handbook to Loughborough,” antl to whom the readers of the 
“ RELIQUARY” are deeply indebted for a large number of curious and valuable con- 
tributions to its columns, has just issued a very carefully compiled pamphlet under 
the above title, in which, as the result of an immense amount of research, he bas given 
biographical and historical notices of the various Rectors of the parish from 1198 
down to the present respected incumbent, the Venerable Archdeacon Fearon. 
Among the notables of which lengthy and admirable notices are given, are John 
Southam, Robert Frye, Geoffrey Wreo, John Adesen, John Browne, Nicholas Hall, 
Oliver Bromskell, Dr. George Bright, John Alleyne, Dr. Bickham, Dr. Hardy, Wil- 
liam Holme, and Archdeacon Fearon, and these are all that can be wished for in full- 
ness of particulars and conciseness of style. Notices of the incumbents of the 
modern churches of Emanuel and Holy Trinity are also given, as likewise is an 
extremely interesting series of extracts from the Parish Registers. It is seldom we 
see so well compiled and altogether useful work of its kind. We shall return to this 
book on another occasion, reprinting the interesting notice of the Alleynes, who may 
be reckoned amongst those of highest standing of Derbyshire worthies, 
* Loughborough: H. Wills, Market Place, 1882. 


THE PALATINE NOTE BOOK (Manchester : J. E. Cornish, 33, Piccadilly). This 
excellent monthly journal, under the able management of Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.8.A., 
to whom the antiquarian world is indebted for its existence, has now completed its 
second annual volume, and forms a well stocked garner-house of valuable iuforma- 
tion upon almost every matter of interest connected with the counties of Lancaster 
and Chester, whose history, biography, folk-lore, and antiquities it has been estab- 
lished to illustrate. Of convenient (small 4to.) size, printed on good paper, excellent 
in typography, carefully edited, and full of valuable matter contributed by ‘‘ men of 
mark” in the two counties, it is deserving of extended support, and we cordially 
commend it to our readers. It is worth having, and that is more than we are justi- 
fied in saying of many of the serials of the present day. 


THE SEVERN VALLEY NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB has just issued its Re- 
port of Field Meetings for 1881-2, and, as might be expected, it is full of interesting 
matter. The contents, besides the reports of meetings, include a paper of special in- 
terst upon “Kent's Cavern,” Torquay, by Hubert Smith, +» Whose name is so 
familiar to the readers of the “ Reliquary ;” on Instincts of Animals, by Mr. Francis 
Day ; an Humphreston Hall, by Daniel Jones ; on Eyton’s Antiquities of Shropshire, 
by C. J. Cooper ; and on Morville Church, by the Rev. H. J. Ward. We heartily 
wish this most excellent Society every possible success. Under the management of 
its gifted and energetic Hon. Sec., Mr. Ralph, it is doing good work for the whole dis- 
trict, and putting on permanent record much valuable matter. 








THE MIDLAND ANTIQUARY is the title of the latest and most promising of 
archeological serials. Edited by Mr. Wm. F. Carter, and published by Houghton & 
Hammond, of Scotland Passage, Birmingham, it appeals for support to antiquaries 
throughout “the Midlands,” and certainly it ought to receive a full meed of that 
support. “The Love Letters of Henry Fowler” of a century and a half ago; ‘‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Churchwardens’ Books at Badsey, co. Worcester” ; and ‘‘ Notes on the 
Family of Simcox,” with a number of “ Local Notes and Queries,” make up the first 
number of this important magazine, to which, as it progresses, we shall hope to return 
again and again. Speaking of ‘‘ Local Notes and Queries,” we perceive the Editor 
claims for Aris’s Birmingham Gazette and the Warrington Guardian the credit of 
being the first to commence this feature in ~/_— -_~ Here he will, we are sure, 
pardon us for saying, he is entirely in error. The first was the Derby Telegraph 
(long defunct) as will be seen by the following extract from the Biograph :—“ ‘ Taking 
time by the forelock,’ feeling that the abolition of the newspaper stamp duty would 
soon take place, Mr. Jewitt in 1853 projected and started the Derby Telegraph as a 
monthly penny paper, and was thus ready in the field when the Act came into opera- 
tion to launch it as a weekly newspaper. The ——— was thus the pioneer 
of the penny press in Derbyshire, and not only so, for it was the pioneer of the weekly 
local historical columns that have of late years become so prominent and useful a 
feature of many of our best provincial newspapers.” 


MESSRS. BALLANS & CO., Castle Court, St. Bride Street, have introduced many 
extremely pretty and striking ideas in the designs of their Greeting Cards. Their 
juvenile series is very charming, especially the four in relief, where nests, children, 
and flowers are represented in richly coloured relief. The Floral Cards, also, whether 
in simple chromo, or in coloured relief, are of a high order of merit. 
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HISTORICAL AND OTHER COSTUMES FOR FANCY BALLS.* 

THE idea of the prepartion of this work, which is devoted to ladies’ costumes, is wise 
and good, and the way it has been carried out by its author, Mr. Ardern Holt, is satis- 
factory in the extreme, It has now, we perceive, arrived at its third edition, and so 
useful is it, and so essential will it become to all who have any taste for fashionable 
life—and who has not ?—that we predict for it many others in the future. Indeed it 
is, and must remain, the standard book of reference on the engrossing subject upon 
which it treats. The introduction gives some useful hints, and the body of the work 
is arranged alphabetically in names of characters, under each of which the dress is 
carefully described. It is, indeed, a dictionary of historical and other characters, 
and the costumes proper to each. The descriptions are sound and good, and give 
evidence of much pains and research, and the work may therefore be taken as reliable 
in every particular. The coloured plates are charmingly executed, and the outline 
figures admirably drawn. 

* Fancy Dresses Described; or What to Wear at Fancy Balls. By Ardern Holt. 
London: Debenhan & Freebody, Wigmore Street. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 168. 1882. 
Illustrated. 


HEROES OF MARITIME DISCOVERY (London and Edinburgh: Gall and 
Inglis).—In this charming little volume Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams gives a series 
of remarkably well written biographical and historical notices of Magellan, Drake, 
Hawkins, Cavendish, Dampier, % Woodes ers, Jacob Roggewein, Capts. 
Shelvocke, Wallis, and Carteret, M. De Bougainville, and Commodore Byron. No 
better selection of heroes of maritime discovery than these twelve could well have 
been made, and each sketch is written in a masterly, but at the same time highly 
popular manner. It is an excellent volume as a gift book, or as one to be taken up 
and referred to for solid information. 


WINNING WAYS (Judy Office, 99, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street). This, the newest, 
latest, and best of the “ Round Table” series, is charmingly illustrated by Hal Lud- 
lowe, who has with true artistic skill, and a keen perception of the characters, given 
in its pages a series of the most charming pictures we have seen. Of the story itself, 
which is by Ernest Warren, we cannot well say too much. The plot is excellently 
laid, the characters well chosen and admirably sustained, the dialogue faultless, and 
not overstrained in any one single syllable, and the whole style brilliant and effective, 
and such as thoroughly engrosses the attention of the reader. 


ENGLISH ETCHINGS (London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street). Part XVI. of 
this beautiful work—one of the best art productions of the age, opens with a plate by 
W. Strang, the gifted and very talented pupil of Prutmner Legros, who has taken as 
his subject the First Witch in “ Macbeth,” soliciting from— 

“, . . «sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And mounch’d, and mounch’d, and mounch’d,” 
which, if not treated quite in the way we could have desired, is, as an etching, a de- 
cided ornament to the work. The next plate, ‘‘ Disturbers of the Peace,” by A. W. 
Bayes, is a perfect gem, both in conception, treatment, and execution ; and the third, 
** Peter’s Lane, Smithfield,” one of those truly picturesque “ bits” with which London 
abounds, but which, though dear to the heart of the artist, are but little seen by the 
denizens of the west. Part XVII. is perhaps one of the best yet issued. The plate of 
** Old Houses at Bedhampton,” near Portsmouth, by M. Snape, has a double value, in 
being a charming and highly effective etching, and as preserving to us a vivid record 
of a picturesque “‘ bit ” now no longer mg oe the houses have been destroyed. 
Next we have a truly artistic, well chosen, and boldly etched a by Oliver Baker, 
of a picturesque view of one part of the very interesting Worcestershire village, 
Hales Owen, showing some of its old-world cottages, and the elegant spire of its fine 
old church. The third is by N. Swain, and is intended to be the first of a set of five 
plates devoted to ‘‘ The Borough Inns” of Southwark. This one represents that fine 
old hostelry, the “ George,” with its open external galleries and other features of 
interest. 


SUNDAY, and MY FAVOURITE STORY BOOK (London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co.). The annual volume of Sunday, one of the very best of magazines for 
the young, is this year full to repletion with pleasant, enconraging, and useful reading, 
and illustrated with between two and three hundred full-page engravings. These are 
alladmirably drawn, well engraved, the printing excellent, and the binding elegant. 
Need we say more to commend this admirable volume as a gift book than to name 
that its price is only three shillings? We are at a loss to know where that amount 
could be better laid out than in its purchase. ‘‘ My Favourite Story Book ”’ is happily 
named, for it cannot fail to be not only a but the “ favourite ” with all the dear little 
folks who may receive it as a gift or prize. It is pure, good, and healthful in contents, 
and well worth sending out broadcast among families and schools. 
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RETROSPECTIONS, SOCIAL AND ARCHAZSOLOGICAL, by C. Roach Smith. 
Tue first volume of this work, now completed, has been so injured by a fire at the 
printers, that a reprint was imperative, and this has caused delay. It contains much 
that will interest members of the British Archzological Association, with special 
notices of the Rev. 8. Imacson, the Rev. 8. Barham (Ingoldeby), T. Bateman, John 
Brent, F.S.A., Joseph Mayer, F.8.A., C. Warne, F.S.A., T. night, Lord Londes- 
borough, F. W. Fairholt, Crofton Croker, Waghorn, Akerman, Planché, etc., with 

iculars of the author's early life, and his life in London, Although it is very 

ly social, the author loses no chance of making archzological observations such as 
would make thé work of value were it confined to antiquarian science. The frontis- 
piece is a photograph of Signor Fontana’s marble medallivun of ‘the author. 





MEDALS OF DISTINGUISHED ANTIQUARIES, 

Mr. W. J. TaYtor, the well-known and remarkably skilful and successful medallist, 
of 70, Red Lion Street, Holborn, has just produced a a of the First 
President of the British Archzological Asscciation, Lord Alfred Denison Conyngham, 
third son of the first Marquess Conyngham, afterwards, in 1850, created nm 
Londesborough, of Londesborough, in the East Riding of the County of York. Lord 
Londesborough was an ardent antiquary, a true lover of art, and one of the most 
steadfast, liberal minded, and valued of friends. Those still living—alas ! how few! 
—who attended the first and immediately succeeding Congresses of the B.A.A., before 
the “ split” took place which divided the one good Society into two better ones, can 
never forget the urbanity and skill with which he discharged, not only the duties of 
President, but those of host and “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” on all occasions of 
meetings of the Society. To all who are still living, the medal just issued will indeed 
be a welcome memorial of one whom to know was to love, and we feel sure we have 
only to announce its issue to ensure for it a ready sale among antiquaries. We 
vouch, from our own personal knowledge, and from the most vivid of recollection, for 
its truthfulness as a portrait and beauty asa work of medallic art. It is executed 
after a bust by Archer, and bears on the obverse the words, ‘‘ ALBERT DENISON, 
LORD LONDESBOROUGH,” and on the reverse, in seven lines, “ FIRST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1843.” 

As a fit and most appropriate companion to this, Mr. Taylor has issued, for sale, 
impressions of the private medal executed some. years back by him, from Fontana’s 
marble medallion, of our old and most valued friend, Charles Roach Smith, who was 
one of the founders and principal mainstays of the Association. Thus, in this pair 
of medals, we have the Founder and the First President of the Association to whose 
early days we have referred, and with which from those days we were ourselves so 
intimately connected. The medal bears on the obverse an admirable profile to the 
left, with simply, behind the head, the words “C, ROACH SMITH ;” and on the 
reverse a masterly representation of the grand old Roman Walls of Dax (D’Aquis), 
which he was the means of saving from actual and doomed destruction, and has 
earned for him the distinction of ‘‘ Saviour of Dax,” with the legend “RELIQ: 
MVR: AQ: TARBELL: CONS: MDCCCLVIII.” Mr. Taylor entered into the task 
of producing this medal with a love for, and a life long friendship with, its subject, 
and the result has been the giving to the world a work of art that is highly satis- 
factory. 

Wer may also mention that Mr. Taylor, when the British Archzological Association 
was first founded, determined to commemorate each annual congress by striking a 
medal in honour of the event. Thus, the first congress, held at Canterbury in 1844; 
the second, held at Winchester in 1845; and that held at Gloucester, and others 
in succeeding years, were specially prepared, each bearing the arms of the city or 
town where the congress was held, and on the obverse an appropriate device with 
suitable legend. These were all high works of «rt, and are now scarce. Examples 
ought to be in the local museums and in all private collections in and around the 
towns commemorated, as well as in those of antiquaries and coin collectors every- 
where. Mr. Taylor’s productions, as works of medallic art—and what art takes 
higher rank than it ?—are examples of which he may well be proud, and such as will 
enrich any cabinet. 


THE DRAPERS’ DICTIONARY (London: Warehousemen and Drapers’ Journal 
Office) is just one of those useful works of reference which we can, and with pleasure 
do, confidently recommend. It is an essential to every library, and forms a most 
important and valuable companion to works on costume, which, indeed, in many 

rticulars it supersedes. We have turned to several pages to test its accuracy, and 
in not one, so far as we have referred, have we found it at fault. We strongly 
recommend the “‘ Drapers’ Dictionary,’’ which may almost be considered as a Glossary 
of Costume, to our readers as a most useful and reliable publication. 
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MESSRS. HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER, Jewin Street, London, in for- 
warding their selection of Greeting Cards, asked us to send them a copy of any 
critique we might give. We fear we cannot indulge them, and for this very good 
reason, that where design and workmanship, artistic colouring and appropriate selec- 
tion of words, are so thoroughly good as in their productions, criticism is disarmed ! 














Instead of criticising, we are constrained to bestow unlimited praise on the manifold 
beauties of the cards, and to congratulate the firm, and all who have been engaged 
in their production, on the amount of pure artistic feeling displayed in the designs; 
the faultless precision of their painting ; their well-studied variety ; and the well- 
chosen selection of the words. This firm last year gave away in prizes for designs no 
less asum than £5,000, and the great bulk of these cards are those to which prizes were 
awarded ; they are all of the very highest possible class of excellence as works of art, and 
worthy of all praise. The somewhat extensive series, in which Ferns and Flowers form 
the main feature, are characterised by a richness and perfection of colouring, united to 
a truthfulness and perfect accuracy of drawing, that iseminently refreshing ; those by 
Mrs. Duffield, the late Mr. Rathjeans, Madame Dubourg, and J. E. Barclay, being 
remarkably good. The very highest class of Floral designs, however, of the whole series 
(at all events so far as we have seen) are those by our old friend, W. J. Muckley, whose 
designs,not sent in for competition, are decidedly among the best yet done; they have 
a dash, a freshness, and a naturalistic beauty about them that is charming beyond 
measure. Of figure and landscape subjects, Mr. Blair Leighton’s “ Hope” and 


























‘*Memory,” and Miss Watts’ Children’s Pic-Nic are exquisite, as are also the landscapes 
by Marks and Glendinning. Another admirable class of designs, is that in which Cats 
and Dogs play the most prominent part. Mr. Cooper’s “ Distinguished Dogs,” 641, 
Mr. Flinzer’s ‘‘ Musical Cats,” etc., 647,and Mr. Couldry’s 728 and 787, are all that 
the most fastidious pug and cat fanciers could desire. We cannot resist also giving 
special prominence in our remarks to four life-like and exquisite pictures—two boys 
and two girls—of “‘ City Arabs,” by Ludovici. 





Those of our readers who desire (and who does not ?) to send as greeting cards to 
their friends something truly artistic, exquisitely beautiful, and totally different in 
every essential from the common run of such offerings, would do well to make a selec- 
tion from the American steel-plate series of Messrs. J. A. Lowell & Co., of Boston, 
U.S.A., whose English agents are Messrs. Lawrence Brothers, of Farringdon Road, 
London. Designed in great variety, and in the purest of taste, by the best American 
artists of the day ; engraved with that delicacy of touch, brilliancy of effect, and 
exquisite softness of finish, and printed with a care that puts to shame most of the 
work of the “Old World,” these cards are, if we may use the term, the most 
‘delicious ” of any in the market. We commend them to the notice of all who prefer 
exquisite engraving to colour. 


MR. RIMMEL’S (96, Strand) Floral Crackers, and those in which jewellery, articles 
of costumes, magic fans, or rosewater “squirters” are contained, bas this year 
issued a ter variety, and of more artistic beauty than ever. They are of the 
highest class, and no party can be complete in its arrangements without them. 
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THE CUSTOMS, SUPERSTITIONS, AND LEGENDS IN THE COUNTY OF 
STAFFORD (London: Rowney & Co.) Some time hack we had the pleasure in these 
pages of calling attention to a little work on Staffordshire Provincialisms, by Mr. 
Charles Henry Poole, and we are glad now to have the opportunity of announcing the 
issue, by the same gentleman, of an interesting little work on ‘“‘ The Customs, Super- 
stitions, and Legends” of the same county. The work is, however, far too brief and 
superficial to merit the full title which has been affixed to it. It is simply a collec- 
tion of short, and in many iustances crude and not over-accurate, notes upon some of 
the customs, etc., of the county, and it would have been better had that monosyllable 
“ Some” been substituted for “The” as the initial word of the title. Mr. Poole has, 
however, done well to issue these few notes, and we trust the brochure may be exten- 
sively circulated, and thus serve as the pioneer—the nucleus in fact—of a larger and 
more complete volume yet to come. Few counties are richer in legends, in remains of 
superstitious usages, and in customs and observances than Staffordshire, and these, 
if properly collected and edited, would fill a goodly volume. We commend tbe 
matter to Mr. Poole’s consideration, and trust he may be spared to complete such a 
work as we have indicated. A work of the kind cannot, however, be done hastily, or 
without deep and untiring research; and careful editing, so as not to allow such 
errors as “a babel of fleurs-de-lis” (p. 49), and others to pass, is needful. 


THE ROYAL GAME OF MUSIC.—We presume this ‘‘ Royal” game is intended 
to prove itself a “ Royal road to Learning ’’ Music, and certainly that intention seems 
to be fulfilled, for by it such an insight is given into the scales and elements of the 
‘* divine art,” after a few times of playing, as could not be attained by a number cf 
lessons even from a skilful master. Its inventor, who is evidently a master of the art, 
first, he tells us, made the game many years ago to assist his own children in their 
studies, and having reproduced it for the benefit of his grand-children, has wisely pub- 
lished it in a remarkably neat and “ taking”’ form for the behoof of the general public. 
He claims, and very justly, that it will ‘‘ prove a boon to both pupils and teachers by 
relieving them of much of the tedium attending the elementary study of music,” 
and that ‘‘to the youngest student it will be found of value as a musical slate on which 
given lessons may be made and corrected, while to the advanced musician it affords 
endless amusement from the strange combinations which arise ;” and he has, we per- 





ceive, secured for it the —- of the Princess of Wales. The game consists of 
0 


two sections of the key- a piano, and two sets of notes, or counters—treble 
and bass —each pierced for temporarily fixing the notes on the key boards; the whole 
very neatly constructed and enclosed in a box. We refrain from giving any instruc- 
tion as to the game, preferring simply to note that for half-a-crown, the whole, with a 
book of instructions, may be had from its clever inventor, Mr. F, Barrett, 35, North 
Church Street, Nottingham. 


MESSRS. WOOLLEY & CO. (210, High Holborn), we are pied to see still main- 
tain their proud position at the very head of pr ucers of Playing Cards, those of 
the present season being all that could possibly be desired, both in the quality of the 
card itself, the beauty and elegance. of the designs of the backs, and in brilliancy, 
harmony, and clearness of colour, as well as in absolute perfection of manipulative 
“ finish,” a perfection that certainly could not be canted tether than is displayed 
in those technically known as the ‘“‘ Palace Gold Mogul” quality. Hard 
and with even a higher de; of smoothness than the most delicately-polished 
ivory, rich and striking in effect as dealt or in hand, and with the pips of unusual 
clearness and definition, they are all the most ardent card-player can wish them to be. 
Of the backs, the Japanese, the Floral (we call special attention to the new Pansy 
design), the Robin, and the various foliated and arabesque series, are all thoroughly 
seals whilst the Aisthetic—the ‘:Club-House Henry’s,” in quiet and subdued 
monotones, and the ‘‘ Moguls,” in all their grand array of sunflower and peacock- 
feather-bedight-dado, are taking in the extreme. We know but of few presents so 
useful, appropriate, or acceptable as ge | Cards, and we advise our readers to 
secure a good supply of Messrs. Woolley’s, and send them out among their friends. 


ROB ROY AND THE CLAN MACGREGOR (Edinburgh: William Brown, 149, 
Princes Street). These ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy” are, without exception, 
the best written, most comprehensive, reliable, and altogether penny of any yet 

nned, and Mr. Brown has done wisely and well to issue the present (third) edition 
in the elegant and convenient form it has assumed. The work presents one of the 
most striking and vivid pictures of Scottish life, events, and vicissitudes ever penned, 
and cannot be too extensiveiy read. Its author, Dr. Macleay, has done full justice to 
the character of his hero, and the way in which the various political, national, and 
social events are narrated, is graphic in the extreme. We know of no historical or 
biographical work more fascinating than this, and assure our readers they cannot do 
better than add it to their stores. 
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The NEW MENU AND BALL or ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMME CARDS 
of Messrs. Willis & Co. (80, Long Acre) are more varied, tasteful, and highly finished 
than ever, and are all that can be desired. From the single gold or silver line 
through all the ramifications of tasteful borderi to those of elegant and 
appropriate designs for special occasions, all are of a marked ~~ 8 of finish, 
— such as to suit all tastes and requirements. Their “Cartes de Luxe,” for 
concert tickets and other purposes, are highly commendable, and ought to become 
very ular. In Playing Cards, their “ Eastern Enamel” and ‘‘ Anglo-American 
Round ( rnered ” series are highly commendable.: 





Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


GRANT OF ARMS AND CREST TO JOHN FANSHAWE, OF FANSHAW- 
GA 1571. 


’ 


Pere ASHMOLE MS. 834, at fo. 28, 
28b, and 33, has three copies 
(one in English and two in 
French) of a grant by Sir C. D. 

. Garter, R. C. Clarencieulx, and 
W. F. Norroy, to “ Joban Fan- 
shawe de Fanshawgate en la 
comite de Derby, maistre de la 
court des remembrances de la 
ma**dela Reynenre Souveigne,” 
of these Armsand Crest :—‘‘ En 
le champ d’ or deux cheverons 
d’ erminey entre trois fleurs de 
lice sable. Et sur le heaulme 
r son tymbre Ung teste de FANSHAWE, 
FANSHAWE. yure raze d’ or chi de deux AS IN THIS GRANT. 

cheveronelles sable d’ erminey 

d’ argent assise sure une torce d’ or et sable, mantelle de gules double d’ argent, 

sicome la picture en la marge cy devant le demonstre.” Dated 4 January, 1571, 14 

Elizabeth. The three copies slightly differ. 





’ 





DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT “ PICTISH CASTLE.” 


THE remains of an ancient Pictish Castle—of which there are a number in the 
Shetland Islands—have just now (in March, 1883,) been discovered in Gulberwick 
Parish, about three miles from Lerwick. The castle, which was situated near the 
seashore, had been almost demolished by a past generation, the stones being used for 
building purposes ; and within the memory of the present generation the spot where 
it stands was merely a grass-covered mound, and generally believed to be an ancient 
burial-place. For centuries it is believed to have been undisturbed, and its real 
character was only now discovered by a gang of men who were employed excavating 
near the mound for the purpose of forming it into a new cemetery. During these 
operations a gory of stones being turned up led to the supposition that 
there was'a building, and further excavation disclosed the outer wall of the castle, 
cireular in form. After a trench four feet deep had been dug, the former level of the 
ground was reached ; 40 feet of the wall was then exposed standing intact, but the 
east side had falien away considerably. The wall is built without mortar, and the 
circumference at the base is about 140 feet. Outside the mound there had beena 
stone-dyke at one time, and excavations within this enclosure resulted in several 
strange discoveries. First were found large quantities of peat ashes in various spots, 
and in one place, five feet below the present level of the ground, some half-burnt peat 
was found. A man’s jawbone, with teeth still perfect, was also discovered, and, 
amongst other articles, several large polished stones, about 12 in. long and 8 in. broad, 
egg-shaped, and most of them having an oval cavity in the centre. Four distinct 
— of pottery have come to light—two of dark red earthenware of a soft 
character ; another of a bright red coloug, and rather harder; and the fourth, which 
_appears to be of a more recent date, of greyish colour, with light green spots and 
highly polished. The property belongs to the Rev. James Walker, incumbent of St. 
= we Episcopal Church, Lerwick, who has these articles. It is ex that 
further excavations within the mound will result in even more interesting discoveries. 
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MEMORIAL TABLET TO A BRIDGNORTH WORTHY. 
An old tablet in St. Leonard’s Church, which before its restoration marked the 
grave of William Taylor, of Bridgnorth, Chirurgeon, as he is described in his 
will, but since then thrown aside, has just been rescued, and fixed on one of the 
church walls, by the forethought and liberality of Hubert Smith, Esq., the owner of 
the St. Leonard's estates. The inscription, still distinct, records the death of a worthy 
inhabitant and burgess of Bridgnorth — 
Here lies the body 
of Will™ Taylor gent who 
practised y® art of Surgery 
many years in this Town 
with great success 
He was a true lover of his 
country, a good master 
and a sincere friend being 
serviceable to the Rich 
and charitable to the Poor. 
His death is justly lamented 
by all who had y® pleasure 
of his acquaintance 
Born 1681 
Died 1737 
There is an additional interest attached to this tablet, in the fact that Taylor b 
his will, dated 1735, left the following curious but charitable bequest :-—“ ‘And a 
and every other person and persons that hereafter shall be owners of the aforesaid 
ges and premises do yearly for ever on the twenty sixth day of December give 
and provide a good wholesome dinner for the poore persons called Almshouse women 
that shall from time to time inhabit within the Almshouse belonging to the said 
Parish of Saint Leonard in such a manner as of late years hath been provided for 
them on that day by me and my late Brother Thomas Taylor, deceased, and they to 
be «xo entertained in the most convenient part of the said messuage that fronts to the 
said street. And upon any default my will is and I do hereby order the sum of ten 
pounds to be paid to and equally divided amongst such poore persons and the same 
to be chargeable upon the aforesaid messuages and premises.” After the testator’s 
death it appears to have been not only inconvenient to subsequent occupiers of the 
messuages and premises, now in the occupation of Mr. Turnbull as an ironmonger’s 
shop, but also to the Almshouse women, many of them advanced in years and not 
able to go so far at one of the cold portions of the year, a money payment-was there- 
fore substituted which bas now continued for many years, and which was afterwards 
assented to by the Charity Commissioners. On the family history of William Taylor 
little light is thrown. He seems to have owned and resided in the house now the 
property of W. O. Foster, Esq., whose family have also kindly extended their charity 
to the recipients of this bequest. William Taylor had a daughter-in-law named 
Elizabeth Acton, and his trustees were Dr. Richard Wilkes, of Willevhall, in the 
County of Stafford, and John Acton, of Bishop’s Castle, surgeon. Elizabeth Leigh, 
wife of Edward oe of Rushall, in the County of Stafford, Esquire, had the largest 
share of benefit under the will. She resided with the testator, and an inference may 
be drawn that she was then living apart from her husband. No one else but the 
above are named in the will. The preservation of this tablet even though his grave 
is now unknown, will keep in remembrance this charitable gift, which seems to have 
=a many private benefactions of William Taylor during his active and 
useful life. 








JOHN HAMPDEN’S SWORD. 

Amone the small number of antiquities belonging to the late Mr. J. Hain Friswell, 
receutly sold by Sotheby and Wilkinson, was the sword worn by Hampden during the 
Civil War. It is a long rapier with a cross hilt and a scroll guard. One of the hand- 
plates only remains, which is pierced with ornamental work, and the Cross of St. 
George in plain metal in the centre. The other.plate probably corresponded, or it 

ight have borne the arms of Hampden. The rapier is obviously of German make, 
if it were not observed that in small capital letters, deep in the centre channel of the 
blade, is the name of the maker—“ Wilhelm Wirsbergh, me fecit Solingen.” The 
blade is evidently of fine temper, though not ornamented with any engraving except 
the channel or groove which runs from heel to point, though unfortunately about a 
quarter of an inch of the actual point has been broken off. It measures as it is 
88 in. from the hand-plate. The interesting relic of the great man was put at a bid 
of 20 guineas, and, alee a spirited competition, was knocked down at 58 guineas, for 
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Mr. Theodore Bryant, of Surbiton. The sword had always been in the possession 
of the Hampden pee , and in the paper read u it before the Archzological Asso- 
ciation in November, 1868, by the late Mr. Hain Friswell, the history of it was 
given. The John Hampden, from whom the sword came, was a direct descendant in 
the male line, who died in 1861. He was brother to the learned Dr. Hampden, 
Bishop of Hereford, who had frequently expressed his disapproval of the somewhat 
lax life led by his elder brother, aud when at length his death occurred in 1861, the 
Bishop sent down an order for the sale of all his effects, among which was this sword. 
At this sale a Mr. H. P. Robinson, a friend of Mr. Friswell’s, went from Leamington 
to buy the sword, as he had often seen it when at John Hampden’s house, where the 
latter used to show it proudly, always saying, “ This is the sword of John Hampden, 
my + ancestor.” © sword was _— to Mr. Friswell by this Mr. Robinson. 
In the very interesting paper read before the society, along with much that is curious 
about rapiers in general, Mr. Friswell stated that there was in ion of the Queen 
a sword said to be Hampden’s, which was of Celliui work, and evidently Italian. It 
has unicorns’ heads placed‘ heraldically correct on the hilt, and on this account he 
thought it could not have been the sword of Hampden, because in the arms of his 
family are four eagles displayed azure. Hampden was shot in the shoulder while 
waving his sword to cheer on his men against Prince RKupert’s cavalry, and died a 
few days after. 


CHURCH PLATE OF DERBYSHIRE CHURCHES. 
In _ connection with the announcement on this subject already made in the 
** RELIQUARY,” and my present intention of abandoning that project, some words of 
explanation are due to my readers. 

fe had, for years, been 5 pes and often expressed intention to follow up my 
account of the “Church Bells of Derbyshire” with the “Church Plate” of that 
county, and also the “‘ Fonts,” and other matters to which it is not, at this moment, 
necessary again to refer. To this end I, last October, announced the matter in the 
* RELIQUARY ” (page 112 ante), and invited the co-operation of the cle: of the 
various ishes in carrying it out. This, as my readers are aware, ap’ on the 
first of October, 1882, simultaneously with an illustrated notice of my valued friend’s, 
Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘ Church Plate of the Diocese of Carlisle.” A few months afterwards, 
a circular, dated January, 1883, was accidentally shown to me by a lay friend, by 
which, much to my surprise, I found that my idea had been, unknown to me, taken 
up, and was being acted upon by the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society, whose Hon. Sec., like myself, announced the intended issue of a volume 
under the same title, and appealed to the Clergy for help in its preparation. 

Now, however much of a compliment it may be considered to o to have one’s ideas 
taken up and plans adopted by others, it scarcely seemed to me that such a course 
was quite consistent with all acknowledged rules of literary courtesy. I therefore 
wrote to the Honorary Secretary, who, in replying, assured me that, personally, he 
was unaware of my announcement having been e. 

Clearly and undeniably the matter was mine by right, but as the only feeling and 
wish I could possibly have over the matter would to ensure that so desirable and 
important a work should be accomplished—no matter by whom or under what 
arrangement—I at once waived that right and gave up my ror to the Society 
which I was the first to project, and in whose progress and well-being I feel the 
keenest and most lively interest. I therefore wrote to Mr. Cox, and in the course of 
my letter said, “‘ . . . Having, as was only right, and indeed essential, called 
your attention to the facts, and received from you your assurance that you were 
unaware of the und being pre-occupied by me, let me now at once say that, not 
having even the shadow of any selfish feeling in the matter—my sole and only desire 
being that the work, by whoever undertaken, shall be done, and DONE WELL—I will 
cheerfully and willingly merge my project into yours, and by working with you and 
giving every help in my power, do my best to enable you to make the volume worthy 
of the subject and of the county. I shall, therefore, with pleasure announce that I 
have given up my projected volume in favour of yours—and you, I am sure, will also 
make this known.” 

The readers of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” and all others into whose hands my announce- 
ment has come, will therefore receive this explanation cf the reason why I forego my 
expressed intention, and will, I hope, not only appreciate the feeling that prompted 
me in abandoning it, but will unreservedly and earnestly lend their aid to the Society 
so as to secure a work on the “Church Plate of Derbyshire” that shall be worthy of 
its subject, and an honour to the Society and to all concerned in its preparation. I 
ask then, earnestly, one and all, to transfer their help in this special matter from 
myself to the Society by whom the work will be done. 

The Hollies LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 


Duffield, Derby. 
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of Carlisle, 121, 122 
Hand Book to Carlisle, 125 
Fletcher, Rev. W. G. Dimock, Lough- 
borough Rectors, 249 
Folk Lore of the Kaffirs, 190 
Furness Past and Present, 60 
Greeting Cards, 190, ~~ 192, 249, 252 
Grey’s Greeting Cards, 1 
Half-holiday Hand Books, 57 
Handy Guide to the English Lakes, 124 
Hardwick’s Battlefields of Lancashire, 248 
Hatfield Chase, 123, 124 
Herberts, The Temple, 124 
Heroes of Maritime Discovery, 250 
Hewlet’s Dignities in the Peerage of 
Scotland, 184 
Hildesheimer and Faulkener’s Greeting 
Cards, 252 
Holt’s Fancy Dresses Described, 250 
Hope’ s Wonders of Electricit 
Hope’s Seals, etc., of the University of 
ambridge, 177 
Hours with the Orientals, 60 
Hunting Songs and Poems, 58 
Husenbeth’s Emblems of Saints, 246 
Hylton’s ‘‘ Chronograms,” 
Iconography of the Sibyls, 246 
Irish Pleasantry and Fun, 
Ivorine Cards, 192 
Jenkinson’s Amazulu ; The Zulus, 189 
Jessop’ s Emblems of Saints, 246 
Jewitt’s Life of Jacob Thompson, 58 
Kaflir Folk Lore, 190 
Lace Album, Antique, 190 
Lake Dwellings, Scottish, 183 
Lakes, Guide to the English, 124 
Lancashire Battlefields, 243 
Legends of Staffordshire, 253 
Life of Jacob Thompson, 58 
Lou; hborough, Rectors of, 249 
Mac agan ’s Scottish Myths, 184 
Macleay’s Rob Roy and the Clan Mac- 
Gregor, 253 
Macniven’s and Cameron’s Pens, 126 
Manningham, Notes on, 56 
Manual of Botany, 191 
Medals of Distinguished Antiquaries, 251 
Midland Antiquary, 249 
Miles’ Our Home Beyond the Tide, 58 
Monumental Brasses of Cornwail, 176 
Munro’s Scottish Lake Dwellings, 183 
Music; Royal Game of, 253 
Muster’s unting Songs and Poems, 53 
My Favourite Story Book, 250 
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Norges on Books, ETC.— 

Myths, Scottish, 184 
New Arabian Ni ights, 248 
Newton, Sir Isaac, Life of, 58 
Old Yorkshire, 124 
Old and New Chesterfield, 61 
Orienta!s, Hours with the, 60 
Our Home Beyond the Tide, 58 
Our Noble Selves, 122 
Our Old Country Towns, 245 
Palatine Note Book, 249 
Peacock’s Notes on Wi om 56 
Peerage, Debrett, 59 

Scottish, 184 
Pens, Macniven’s and Cameron’s, 126 
Penzance Antiquarian Society, 183 
Peoples of the World, 247 
Peterborough, History of the Diocese of, 


Pickford’s Walks in the Dales of York- 
shire, 189 

Pictures from the Poets, 247 

Poetical Quotations, Cyclopedia of, 59 

Poets, Pictures from the, 247 

Poole’s Customs, Superstitions, 
Legends of Staffordshire, 253 

Quaint Industries and Interesting Places 
in Sussex, 122 

Queen and Royal Family, 58 

Records, Derby County, 55 

— of the Past, 59 

tors of Loughborough, 249 

Red Dragon, 1 185 

| sana a Sir Bernard Burke’s, 125 

, Retrospectious of C. Roach Smith, 251 
Rob Roy, and the Clan Macgregor, 253 

Robinson Crusoe, 

Roumania Past and Present, 189 

Royal Family, Queen and, 58 

Royal Game of Music, 253 

Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns, 245 

- 's Roumania, Past and Present, 


Scottish Kyngs, 61 
~ Lake Dwellings, 183 
” ae ae 


Peerage, 1 
Seals of the Urinary o Cambridge, 177 
Severn Valley Club 
Skelton’s Ballade of the Scottysshe 
Kyng, 61 
Seth o. Histo’ '% 186 
mi Roac! een 251 
Medal of, 251 ' 
Smith’s Old Yorkshire, 124 
Songs, Hunting, 58 
Stanhope and its Neighbourhood, 247 
Sunday, 250 
Superstition, Curiosities of, 248 
a of Staffordshire, 253 
Sussex Industries, ete., 122 
Temple, The, 124 
Theal’s Kaffir Folk Lore, 190 
Thompson, Life of Jacob, 58 
Tomlinson’s Hatfield Chace, 128, 124 
Topography, Book of British, 60 
Transactions, Penzance Antiquarian 
Society, 183 


and 





GENERAL INDEX, 


Notes ON Booxs, ETC.— 
Wales, Bye-gones relating to, 186 
Walks in the Dales of Yorkshire, 189 
Welsh Magazine, Red Dragon, 185 
Winning Ways, 250 
Wonders of oe 60 
Yorkshire, Old, 124 

Dales of, 189 

Zulus, The, 189, 190 


Nores, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS— 
Benjamin Blunderhead’s Derbyshire 


, 62 
Church Goods, Chalton, co. Hants., 64 
Church Plate of Derbyshire Churches, 
112, 256 
Discovery of an Ancient Pictish Castle, 


Epitaphs at Hault-Hucknall, 62 

Grant of Arms and Crest to Fanshaw of 
Fanshawgate, 254 

John Hampden’s Sword, 2 


255 
Memorial Tablet to a Bridgnorth Worthy, 


255 

Nottingham, Caves Discovered at, 75 

Preservation of Memorials of the Dead, 
127 

Restoration of Missing Parish Registers, 
Chesterfield, 62 

Roman Bath at Bath, 64 

Roman Villa at Wingham, 64 

Sale of a Devil, 63 

Tideswell and Wheston, 63 

Will of Collingwood Sanders, 

Window-pane Verse at Hardwick Hall, 62 


Oo. 


Octave ‘Trumpet, 8 

Old Yorkshire, 124 

Orb and Cross, 181 

Ormskirk Church and Tomb of Earl of 
Derby, 65 to 68, pl. vii. 

Oxford, Friar- Preachers, or Blackfriars of, 
145 to 159, 209 to 219° 


P. 


PALMER, 7. C. F. R., Friar Preachers, 
r Blackfriars of Hereford, 17 
to 28, pl. iv. 
nh Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars 
of Chester, 97 to 103 
»  Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars 
pf _— 145 to 159, 209 to 


Parish Registers (see Registers) 
Parker’s Stag’s Horn Furniture, 181 to 182 
Pattingham, Court Rolls, 93 to 96 
Pedigree, Bessells, 214 

pe Freere, 217 

9 Godfrey, 195 

pe Marow, 50, 51 

ve Swynnerton, 40 to 44, 116 
Peterborough, History of Diocese, 56 
Petitions, ‘Deskyehios Miners’, 11: 113 to 115 





GENERAL INDEX. 


Paverel Court, Seal, etc., a, 53 

Honour of, 52, 5 
Pictish Castle, Bodede a 254, 255 
Pillory, pl. xviii. 
Pipes, Smoking, 203 to 207, pl. xxi. 
Plage, | _ of London, 193 to 195, pl. 


Plate, Chureh, 112, 121, 122, pls. xi., xii., 
xiii., 256 
», Corporation, 121 
», State, and Regalia of England, 129 
to 183, pls. xiv., xv., xvi. 
Playing Cards, 5 et seq., , 258 
Poem on Duffield Frith, 
Bradshaw, 69 to 74. 
Post Mortem, or Curiosities of Burial, 
225 to 231 
Price, LeicHtoyn, The Family of Hard- 
wick of Pattingham aud Worfield, 232 
to 240 
Puns and Rebuses in History and Archzxo- 
logy, 169 to 173 


by Anthony 


R. 
Rebec, 8 
Rebuses and Puns in History and 
Archwology, 169 to 174 
from Monumental Brasses, etc., 
"172 to 174 
Records, County, 55 
- Court Leet, 44 to 48, 89 to 92, 
93 to 96 
Regalia and State Plate of England, 129 
to 183, pls. xiv., xv., xvi. 
Registers, Duffield, Co. Derby, 104 to 106, 
134 to 1 136 
- Eastham, Co. Worcester, 220 
to 223 
os Extracts from, Church Lawton 


43 
‘ Restoration of Missing, to 
Chesterfield, 62 
Rice, ROBERT GarRaway, The Nuncu- 


ative Will of Collingwood 
Bander, of Caldwell, Co. Derby, 


. will of Anthony Bennett, of 
Chertsey, Goldsmith, 206, 207 
Richard I11., Burial of, 226 
Rings, Finger, 15 
» Wedding, 9 
Robinson Crusoe, 245 
Rolls, Court (see Court Rolls) 
Roman Bath, at Bath, 64 
Coins, 15 
Encampment, 11 to 16, pl. iii. 
Remains on Combs Moss, 241 to 
244 
Roads, 244 
Roman Villa, at Wingham, 64 
Roos Dyche, 242 to 244 
Royal Burials, 225, 226 
Christening Font, 132, pl. xvi. 
Coronation Regalia, 129 to 133, 
pls. xiv., xv., xvi. 
Plate, etc., 129 to 133, pls. xiv., xv., 
xvi. 





8. 


Sackbut, 8 
Sacred Heraldry, 236 
Sainter, J. D., A few words upon Combs 
Moss, and some of the pre-historic 
remains thereon, 241 to 244 
Saints, Emblems of, 246 
» Heraldry of, 246 
Saunders, Collingwood, Will of, 68 
Sceptres, Royal, of England, 131, et seq. 
Seals of Cambridge, 177 
»» Friar Preachers, Oxford, 148 
» Magdalene College, 213 
» the Peverel Court, 52 
Sepulchral Slabs, Smalley, €8, pl. x. 
Seven Ages of Man, 107 t> 110 
Shawm, 8 
Sheffield and its Horn Trade, 180 
Shene, Hermitage, 13 
Simpson, Justin, Heraldry of Lincoln- 
shire Churches, 29 
to 32 
The Will of the 
Rev. John Walton, 
Archdeacon of 
Derby, 1603, 110 to 
1 


12 

Skipton, An cape at, 197 to 202 
istory of, 185 

Skulls, Folk Lore of, 227 

Presevation of, 227. 

Smalley, Sepulchral Crosses at, 88, pl. x. 

Smita, HuBERT, Roman Encampment at. 
Chesterton, Salop, 11 to 16, 
pl. iii. 

The Families of Hardwick of 
Hardwick, and Devey of Hard- 
wick, Copley, and Clive, 93 to 
96 


Memorial Tablet to a Bridgnorth 

Worthy, 265 
T., & Co.’s Cosaques, 182 
Charles Roach, Medal of, 251 

5 " Retrospections, 

251 
Smoking Pipes, from the Mound Cities, 

203 to 206, pl. xxi. 
Sorcerers, 81 to 88 
Sparagnapane’s Cos: 
Spurs, Coronation 13 
St. Agnes, 147, 169 

. Alban, 37, 171, 103 

. Alban’s Clock, 37 

. Aldate, 146, 152, 218 

. Amand, 210 

. Anastasia, 228 

. Anne, 212 

. Augustin, 156 

. Benet-at-Holm, 230 

. Cuthbert, 225, 231 

. Dunstan, 227 

. Dunstan’s Clock, 37, pl. v. 
st. Ebbe, 149, 217 

. Edmund, 148 

. Edward, 149, 150, 131 

. Etienne, 231 

. Frideswide, 145, 146, 150 


ues, 182 
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St. Genevieve, 231 


Bt. Jobn, 143, 18, 280, 237, 75 
St. Jobn of Jerusalem, Order of Knights, 


8, 75 
St. Lawrence, 145 


. Martin, 101, 103 

. Mary, 147, 310, 218, 228, 237 
. Michan, 228 

. Modestus, 150 

. Nicholas, 152, 75 

. Olave, 169 

- Patrick, 218, 227 


. Paul, 1 
. omy 150, 178, 75 
. Sabina, 154 
. Swithun, 226 
. Thomas, 153, 230 
. Ursula, 228 
. Vincent, 228 
. Vitus, 150 
Standard Measure, 196, pl. xx. 
State Salt Cellars, 133 
», Plate and Jewels, etc., 129 to 133, 
pls. xiv., xv., xvi 
Stewart & Co.'s Horn Goods, 180, 181 
Stocks, pl. xviii. 
Sudbury Corporation Tankard, 193 to 195, 
XIX. 
om’ Dials, 33 to 88 
——— of the Divining Rod, 81 to 
88, pl. 
Saperctiiiens (see Charms) 
m of Staffordshire, 253 
Surnames around Grantham, 122 
Sword of John Hampden, 255, 256 
Swynnorton Wills, 39 to 44, 298, 224 
2 Family, 39 to 44, 28, 224 
of Massachusets, 115, 
116 
SwyNNERTON, REv. C., Early Swynnerten 
Wills, "39 toad 
- The Swynnertons, of Salem, 
Massachusets, 115, 116 
‘a nerton Wills at 
Id, etc., 228, 224 
Symbols in the Life of Man, 107 to 110 


” ” 


%. 


Table, Aiglentyne, 1 to 8 

‘* Tables,” Game of, 6 

Tankard of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, 
198 to 195, A xix. 

Tideswell and Wheston, Co. Derby, 63 
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Time Tellers, 38 to 88 

Tobacco Pipes from the Mound Cities, 
208 to 206, pl. xxi. 

Torques, 16 

Trial and Beheading of James, Ear) of 
Derby, 65 to 68, pl. vii. 

Trombone, 8 

Trumpet, 8 


U. 
Upright Burial, 229 
UssHER, REV. a Pedigree of 


Marow, 
‘is - outs, Chalton, Hants., 


¥. 


Vernon, Widow of N., Letters of Henry 

VIIL., urging Marriage of, 17 
Victoria, Crown of Queen, 129, et seq. 
Viol, 6, 8 


», Bass, 8 
Virgula Divina, 81 to 88, pl. ix. 


w. 


WALKER, 8. Dutton, A Notice of some 
remarkable Caves discovered near 
Castle Gate, Nottingham, 73, pl. viii. 

WALTON, ARCHDEACON, Bequest of Silver 
Cups to Derby, 53, 110 to 112 

Water Clock, 38 to 38 

ss Discovery of, by Divining Rod, 81 


Welsh Sea wite, 185 
Wheston and Tideswell, = Derb: 
Wills, —< nnerton, 39 to 44 iy Fa 
ichfield, 39 to 44 
of Archdeacon Walton, 58, 110 to 


of Allingwood Sanders, 63 

of William Fynney, 106 

of Anthony a 206, 207 

of Alleyne Family, 208 
William the Conqueror, Burial of, 225 
William Rufus, Burial of, 225, 996° 
Wingham, Roman Villa, 64 
Witchcraft, 197 to 202 

“ Remedies against, 199 to 202 


Y, 
Yorkshire Old, 124 


i — 189 : -- 
. anold Astrologer Magician, 
: 197 to 202 
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A. 
Abbot, 171 


Agarde, 78, 171 
Agas, 217 
Agilnotus, 169 
erman, 251 
Alchurn, 172 
Alcock, 172 
Aldersey, 102 
Aldham, 175 
Alleffe, 172 
Allen, 224, 240 
Alleyne, 208, 223 
249 


Alsop, 110, 112 

Amcotts, 46, 89 

Anderson, 60 

André, 33, 107, 169, 
225 


Arrowsmith, 102 
by, 144 
Ashton, 61, 187, 188 


Aslackby, 143 
Astley, 12, 95, 233 
285 


Babe, 98 
Babington, 172 





Bache, 13, 14, 15, 


16, 18, 21, 22 
Bacon, 46, 147, 148, 
+4 150, 171, 174, 


_ ae 80 
Bagle, 18 
Bagot, 100, 125 
Bagshaw, 162 
Bailey, 249 


Bamford, 112 
Bampton, 215 
Bancroft, 231 


y' 
Bayly, 27 





Beamond, 237, 
Beauchamp, 11, 21, 
2 


Beaumont, 29, 30, 
3 


14 
Becket, 144, 240 
Becke, 42, 43, 80, 
228, 224 


tson, 29 
Beke, 29, 80, 31, 82, 
141 
Belfet, 27 


Belgrave, 208 
Bell, 122, 187, 236, 
287 


Bellenden, 184 
Bellott, 41 

Benbys, 27, 28 
Benet, 22, 215 
Bennett, 111, 


206, 
Bentley, 111, 191 
Bergavenny, 11, 24 
Beomont, 92 
Berdmore; 223 
Berecroft, 172 
Berew, 172 
Berkeley, 44, 228 
Bermudo, 5 
Berterean, 81 
Beselles, 214, 219 
Besylis, 209, 214 
Bevan, 83 
Beverley, 143 
Bexwic e, 101, 102 


112 


Blackwell, 209 
Blackmoor, 95 
Blake, 226 

Blakemore, 18 





Blakewa 

Blande, Ber 111 
Bletton, 86 
Blount, 12, 63, 76 
Blunderhead, 62 


Bolevaunt, 93, 233 
Boleyn, 36 

Bolle, 79 

Bollec, 146, 149 
Bolton, 172, 224 
Bonesall, 134 


Bo inville, 250 
Seelean, 90 
Bowdon, 208 
Bowet, 121 
Bowyer, 224 
Boynton, 183 
Brackynburgh, 81 


70, 104, 105, 106 

184 to 140, 226 
Braham, 251 
Brakkeley, 19 
Bramhall, 114 
Brandreth, 111, 112 
Brand, 34 
Brayggeford, 54, 55 

oke, 102 

Breknok, 101 
Brent, 251 
Breton, 17, 172 
Brewer, 92, 175 
Brewes, 141 
Brewster, 58, 89 





Bright, 249 
Brittlebank or 
Prickilbauck, 215 
Britton, 226 
Broadhurst, 105, 223 
Brock, 114, 115, 125 
Brokesby, 24 
Broome, 50 
Bromley, 224 
Bromoheli. 249 


124, 247, 249, 258 
Brownlowe, 91 
Bruckshaw, 70 


sa al 230 
Buckfold 173 
Buckland, 57, 214 
Bull, 172, 173 
Bulbeck, 218 


Bunney, 45, 46 
Bunyan, 108 
Burdett-Coutts, 125 
Burgh, 142, 143 ; 


urgi, 
Burgoyne, 26, 27 
Burke, 41, 125, 217 
Burley, ai 

Burne, 96 

Burnel, 24 

Burton, om 174 
Bury, 221 , 222 
Bus ell, 113, 114 


C. 
Cadbury, 192 
64 


Caleotte, 101, 
Callendar, 184 
Calton, 106 
Calvert, 239 
Carlyle, 184 
Cameron, 127 
Campbell, 189 
Campetti, 86 
Cantelupe, 17, 29 
Carnarvon, 76 





INDEX OF NAMES OF PERSONS, 


Carey, 108 
Carpenter, 64 
Carre, 79 
Carter, 101, 249 
Carteret, 45, 250 
Cartewri ht, 100 


Cartwright, 43, 106, 


293, 224 
Cassell, 247 
Cassius, 169 
= 22, 61, 218, 
221 


Caster, 46, 47 


Cavendish, 2, 3, 4, 


5, 171, 250 
Cawlton, 4l 
Caxton, ‘108 
Cayley, 51 
Cayster, 45 
Chadwick, 208 
Chamberlaine, 141 
Chapman, 90 
Chappell, 5, 7, 8 
Charlton, 233 
Chaucer, 197 
Chaundois, 21 
Chedworth, 50 
Cheney, 114 
Child, 12 


Clare, 21, 89 
Clarencieux, 254 


Clarke, 48,114, 175, 
40 


2 
Clay, 104, 106, 136 
Clayer, 23 
Clecit, 222 
Clempson, 95 
Clifford, 29, 175 
Clinton, 143 
Clynton, 45, 46 
Clopton, 50 
Cobham, 142 
Cock, 77, 95 
Cockram, 1 
Cocks, 108 
Coffyn, 177 
Colclough, 43 
Collins, 63, 161 
Collyns, 40 
Colston, 80 
Colte, 173 
Colthirst, 31 
Colvile, 55 
Colwell, 173 
Cockayne, 50, 173 


Coggan, 46, 89, 92, 
175 


Combe, 111, 112 
Comberford, 235 


pet, 
Conyngham, 251 
Coke, 224 








Cooke, 27, 54.89, 91, 
104, 136, 170, 176, 
224, 234 

ee, 83, 85, 

Coles, 171, 236 

Coope, 106 

a son 208, 252 

Coots, 89, 40 

Copildike, 81, 144 

Copledyke, 3i, 144 

Corbett, 233 

Cordewey, 215 

Corkyn, 102 

Cornewall, 222 

Cotes, 39 

Cotton, 173 


Couldry, 252 
Coulkiow, 42 


Creswick, 124 
Crevecoeur, 77 
Crewe, 128 
Crocker, 251 
Cromarty, 184 
Crompton, 51 
Cromwell, 216 


Croston, 173 

Crouther, 1 197, 198, 
200, 201, 202 

Crumwell, 29, 144, 
215, 226, 299 


Cudworth, 186 187 
Cullwicke, 96 


| Curnow, 183 


Curzon, 70, 162 


D. 


D’Albini, 44 

Dalabrye, 28 
Dalley, 13, 14 
Dalson, 7% 


Dandye, 27 
Daniell, 17, 18, 50 
Daniel-Tyssen, 206 
Darnell, 247 
Darwin, 92, 123, 175 
Daunce, 31 
Davenport, 16, 260 
Davey, 29 

David, 23 
Davidsone, 100 
Davis, 203 
Dawkins, 188 
Dawney, 77 





Dawson, 14, 186, 197 

Day, 249 

Daynchurch, 152 

De Amyas, 18 

De Badeleomere, 97 

De Bernham, 99 

De Boydon, 18 

De Brentleys, 19 

De Bromyord, 19, 
20, 21 

De Bruor, 150 

De Chaundos, 18 

De Dene, 19 

De Duffield, 156, 252 

De Dunheved, 99 

De Egeblanke, 17 

De Eschburne, 98 

De Eton, 18 

De Everard, 156 

De Ewyas, 19 

De Ewyke, 18 

De Fesnoy, 145, 147 

De Fortibus, 152 

De Gournay, 44 

De Guescelin, 21 

De Hotham, 154 

De Jorz, 154 

De Kingeslowe, 14 

De la Boure, 1 

De la Hey, 27 

De la Laund, 76 

De la Pryme, 62, 123 

De La Rue, 190, 191 

De Ledbury, 19 

De Leyrt, 31 

De Maddeley, 19 

De Middleton, 99 

De Musterby, 150 

De Nevill, 148 

De Newmarket, 158 

De Ounesby, 31 

De Preston, 152 

De Staunton, 153 

De Stavensby, 97 

De Tamworth, 150 

De ‘'orbock, 100 

De Troye, 18, 19 

De Valangin, 229 

De Wallingford, 37 

De Werberton, 100 

De Weston, 155 

De Westwall, 156 

De Wilton, 18 

De Wirce, 44 

De Wych, 19 

De Wycombe, 152 

De Wykham, 23 

De Wynhale, 211 

Dealtry, 176 

Debrett, 59 

Dedwad, 101 

Deinville, 18 

Del Hay, 18 

Delabere, 21° 

Dennysse, 102 

Derby, pl. vii.,55,56 

Desmond, 227 

Dethick, 162 


0 





Devey, 11, 12, 13, 


14, 16, 98 to 96, 
233 
Devonshire, 2, 3, 8 


Deyncourt, 79, 141 
Dillingham, 91 
Dingle, 215 
Dirleton, 184 
Dobbell, 173 
Dobson, 245 
Dolfyn, 54 

Dole, 232 
Donald, 281 
Douglas, 125, 183 
Dowker, 64 
Downes, 222 
Dowse, 50 
Drake, 250 
Draper, 143 
Drewry, 89 
Dubourg, 252 
Duckenfield, 66 
Duffield, 156, 252 


Dumbleton, 183 
Dunbar, 184 
Duncombe, 110 
Dundee, 184 
Dunderdaile, 91 
Dunheved, 99 
Dunkeed, 184 
Dunken, 176 


Dyon, 144 
E. 


Ealand, 46 

Eaton, 217 
Edmundson, 101 
Edwards, 80, 206 
Eggleston, 247 
Eillesford, 21 
Eland, 52 
Eldershawe, 224 
Eldridge, 206, 2v7 
Elliott, 125 

Ellys, 79 
Elvaston, 105 
Elyot, 214 
Empsall, Sw 187 
Emrat, 135 
Enderby, 79, 144 
Essenden, 152 


Etty, 124 
Eustace, 108. 
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Evans, 240 
Everingbam, 31 


Evers, 


Evys, 95 
Eyre, 184, 161, 162, 
208 


F 


Fairborne, 192 
Fairholt, 251 
Fanshawe, 254 
Farmer, 11 
mag 174 
Farre, 46, 47, 89, 
’ 
Farrer, 193 
Faulkner, 252 
Faweett, 61 
Fearon, 249 
Ferguson, 121, 125, 
256 


Ferne, 45, 46, 47, 


’ 
Ferrers, 50, 104 
Fettiplace, 214 
Fidol, 221, 222 
Fillingham, 174 
Fienes, 51 
Findlater, 184 
Firebrasse, rll 


Fitz-Alan, 44, 46 
Fitz Arthur, 225 
Fitz Hamon, 149 
Fitz Hugh, 143 
Fitz Lorald, 147, 
148 
Fitz Peter, 149, 152, 
16 
Fitz Simeon, 146, 
147 
Fitz Thomas, 148 
Fitz-William, 29, 31 
Fitzherbert, 162 
Flammock, 50 
Flent, 224 
Fletcher, 94, 184, 
160, 168, 166, 208, 
215, 219, 249 
Fletwick, 80 
Flinger, 252 
Flower, 161 
Foljambe, 161, 177 
Fontana, 251 
Forster, 46, 96, 235, 
, 237, 240 
Foster, 76, 255 
Fowke, 51 
Fowler, 249 
Fox, 114, 183 
Foxley, 173 
Fradelle, 248 
Frazer, 184 
Frecheville, 162 
Freer, 216, 217, 219 








Frewers, 216 

Friendraught, 184 

Friswell, 255, 256 

Frith, 124 

Frélich, 15 

Fry, 125, 249 
ryer, 12 

Fullerton, 170 

Fynney, 106 

Fynes, 45, 46 


G. 


Galileo, 7 
Gardyne, 27 
Gareston, 99, 155 


Garthwaites, 78 
Gascoigne, 45, 176 
Gedney, 31, 144 
Gee 102, 144 
Gentleman, 45, 47 
Gibbins, 114, 124 
Gibson, 91 
Gilbert, 145 
Girlington, 77 
Glanson, 216 
Glencaine, )84 
Glew, 89, 92, 175 
Glossop, 187 
Glover, 161 
Glynne, 237 
Godfrey, .52, 53, 90, 
S xix. , 198, "194; 


| Godman, 102 


— 38, 


Goldwell, 173 
Gomfrey, 54, 58 
Goodgion, 200 
Goodie, 118 
Goodwin, 114, 121 
Goodyere, 178 
Gorse, 105 
Goss, 243 
Gough, 162 
Goulder, 111 
Goulding, 238 
Gower, 247 
Grafton, 116, 173 
Granger, 13, 14 
—, bl, 79, 
144 


Gratian, 1385 
Gratrix, 105 
Grattan, 126 
Grauenor, 92 
Gray, 25, 189, 190 
Greatorex, 106 
Greavenor, 89 
Greaves, 111, 112 
Green, 124 
Greenup, 240 
Greffhet, 102 


169, 
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Grege, 78 
Grene, 95 

Grey, 29, 80, 234 
Grime, 104 
Gronall, 76 
Grosseteste, 97 
Grosvenor, 125 
Grove, 180, 181 
Gattyns, 233 
Guzman, 145 
Gyldon, 12, 13, 14 


H. 


Haberal, 27 
Hackett, 62, 162 
Hague, 208 
Hailey, 38 

Hall, 227, 228, 249 
Hallifax, 


Halliwell, 187 
Hampden, 255, 
Hancokes, 42, 43 
Hansard, 
Hanys, 38 
Hardinge, 247 
Harecourt, 214 
Hardman, 222 


46, 176, 


Hardwick, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8, 11, 18, 93 to 96, 


232 to 240, 248 
Hardy, 91, 249 
Haroun- al - Raschid, 


Harrison, 175 
Harewell, 173 
Harland, 48, 124 
Harper, bie 
Harpur, 104 
Harreyoung, 50 
Harwood, 111 
Hartington, 2 
Hartweil, 247 
Haslewood, 237 


35 
Harrington, 30, 76, 
141 


Hastings, 11, 13, 14, 


21, 22, 23, 45, 80, 


213 
Hatfield, 123 
Haucksmore, 174 
Haughton, 111 
Haule, 224 
Hawes, 93, 214 
Hawkes, 111 
Hawkins, 250 


Hawley, 77, 90,124, 
175 


Hayley, 110 
Haynes, 144, 237 


y 
Helmswell, 76 ? 
Hennage, 26, 77 
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Hering, 208 
Herrick, 3 
Hert, 173 
Hertford, 38 
Heward, 114 
Hewlett, 184 
Hewsy, 25 
Hickman, 90, 148 
Higgenbotham, 114 
Hi 
Hi dechoimer, 252 
1, 82 


Hodgkinson, 31, 
104, 105, 106, 185 
Hodleston, 78 


Holland, 90, 100, 


124 
Holmes, 92, 124, 249 
It, 250 


Howle, 223 
Howlott, 234 
Hugh, 224 
Huggyns, 27, 28 
Hugyns, 27, 28 
Hull, 229 
Hungate, 173 
Hunt, 221 
Hunter, 93, 92, 176 
Huntingdon, 14, 45 
Huntingfield, 32 
Husenbeth, 246 
Hussey, 32, 102 
Hutchinson, 52, 111, 
112 


Hutton, 217 
Huys, 213 
Hylton, 126 
Hyndford, 164 
Hyndmer, 247 


I. 


Ingham, 48 
Ingman, 175 
Ingram, 219 
Ingworth, 101 
Inman, 78 
Irchanton, 141 
Ireton, 226 
Islip, 178 
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Issacson, 251 
Iwarby, 77 


J. 


Jackson, 44, 46, 63, 


77, 89,114, 174 
Jaques, 92, 
Jawitt, 105 
Jeffreyes, 222 
Jenkinson, 189 
Jennings, 125 
Jenny, 104,105, 106, 

186 


Jerman, 112 
Jerves, 40 
Jessop, 246 


Jewitt, pl. i. 1, pl. 


ii,, 83, 52, 58, pl. 
vi., 62, 65, pl. ix., 
81, "88, pl. x., 112, 
121, 124, 129, 183, 


160, 178, » pl a. 


198, 208, 
Jobbur, 39 
Jocius, 147 
Johnson, 45, 77, 86, 
89, 90, 107 
Jones, 31, 66, 249 
Jonson, 
Jonys, 40, 215 
Jupp, 91 


K. 


Kay, 51 

Kebyll, 24 

Keeling, 96 

Keene, 247 

Kelinge, 228 

Kelley, 101, 102, 
227 


Kelsall, 223 
Kelsey, 90 
Kenmure, 184 
Kene, 27 
Kennarton, 13 
Kennett, 8 
Kerkman, 95 
Kerry, 69, 88, 187 
Ketylby, 209 
Kilmarnock, 184 
Kilsyth, 184 
Kilwardby, 17, 147, 
150, 151 
Kinclevin, 184 
Kinder, 9, 10, 117 
to 120, 160, 161, 
163 to 168 
Kingslow, 12, 13 
Kingsman, 79, 174 
Kirby, 7 
Kircher, 82 
Bike 85, 81, 92 184 
— 1, 





Kirketon, 32, 173 
Kirshaw, 90 
Knight, 194 
Knightley, 51 
Kniveton, 160 
Knott, 230 
Knowles, 124 
Kyme, 76, 79 
Kynge, 27 
Kyngeslow, 13 


Labelliore, 229 

2 

Lacroix, 84, 85, 36, 
88 


Lacy, 31 
Lambe, 91, 169 
Langley, 135 
Langton, 32, 173 
Lathum, 222 
Laughton, 27, 28, 
89, 175 
Launders, 224 
Lawe, 162 
Lawrance, 85 
Lawton, 43 
Laytmer, 76 
Le Reauchamp, 23 
Le Beste, 18 


pe, 
Le Smyth, 19 
Le Waleys, 18 
Le Wodard, 19 
Le Yonge, 19 
Leake, 142 
Ledbet, 54 


Lee, 13 

ge ia 

Legros, 

Leigh, 61, 255 

Leighton, 109, 124, 
2562 

Leke, 214 

Leland, 17, 18, 21, 


Lesteuyche, 101,102 
Lestwiche, 101 
| pmnangg 285 
nt: = 

gh, 214 
| Leven, 176 
Lietuyt, 35 





Ligh, 32 

Lightfoot, 36 

Lilly, 83, 

Lindores, 184 

Linlithgow, 184 

Linneus, 88 

Lister, 45 

Littlebury, 32, 77 

Littleton, 40, 650, 
236 


Livesey, 61 

Lloyd, 101 

Lockoe 185 

Lollard, 56 

Londesborough, 251 

London, 214 

Longespe, 147 

Longland, 170, 226 
, 224 


Loucok, 54 
Low, 56, 105, 114, 
4 


Lucy, 81 
Tudlowe, 250 
Lupns, 250 
Lydgate, 84 
Lyhart, 178 
Lyle, 184 
Lyrgham, 27 
Lynn, 58 


M 


Mablethorpe, 144 
Macdonald, 231 
Macham, 64 
Mackinnon, 56 
Maclachlan, 184 
Maciagan, 184 
Macleay, 253 
Macmanus, 227 
Maeniven, 127 
Madley, 25, 28 
Magellan, 250 
Magnaville, 230 
Maidley, 27 
Mair, 59 
Manclerk, 146, 150 
Manler, 101 
Manlove, 161 
Mann, 10 
Mansfield, 236 
Mapleton, 173 
Marcham, 29 
Marchmont, 184 
Margrave, 45 
Marinder, 14, 15 
Marion, 125 
Marischal, 184 
Mark, 238 
Marmion, 31 
Marow, 50, 51 


ee eseeEeeee 
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Marsden, 6 

Marsh, 112, "007, 246 

Marshall, 214, 220 

Marton, 29, 102 

Martyn, 93 

Marwood, 174 

Mason, 14, 174 

Massie, 47 

Mathew, 215 

Maultbee, 114 

Maultby, 92 

Mawe, 45, 46, 47, 
89, 90, gl, 92, 174, 
175, 176 

Mayer, 251 

Maynwaring, 214 

Maystre, 80 

Medley, 46, 48, 50, 
90, 175 

Meesy, 79 

Meiteith, 184 


Merton, 155 

Mey, 150 

Meynell, 123 
Mickell, 114 
Midleton, 175, 184, 


Miles, 58 

Mille, 14 

Millers, 114 

Mirbyn, 92 

Mitton, 287 

Molendarius, 147 

Molleners, 96 

Monckton, 91, 92, 
174 


Montgomery, 124 
Monyword, 19 
Moody, 90 
Mordant, 118 


—_ 184 
— 9, 79, 210, 


Morley, 175 

Morrey, 39 

Morris, 221, 
237 


Moubray, 29, 44 
Mounson, 46 
Mowbray, 45 
Muckley, 252 
Mudge, 86 
Mulgrave, 47 
Mallins, 83, 105 
Munday, lil 
Munro, 183 
Munson, 32, 79 
Murray, 124 
Musters, 58 
Mytton, 39 


229, 
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N. 


Nailheart, 173 
Nesfield, 84 
Nevils, 11, 147 
Newcome, 37 
Newland, 92 
Newman, 222 
Newton, 58, 
122, 135, 136 
Nicholson, 92 
Nithsdale, 184 
Nobelett, 26 
Noddell, 92, 124 
Noremon, 19,94, 106 
Norfolk, 44 
Norman, 19, 94, 106 
North, 141 
Northend, 91 
Norys, 215 
Nott, 221 
Notte, 27, 220 
Nowell, 39 


105, 


oO. 


Oates, 124, 195 
Ochiltree, 184 
Oglethorpe, 175 


Oldshaw, 223, 224 
Olin, 147 
Oliphant, 184 
Olstrochi, 110 
O’ Malley, 227 
Orlton, 220 
Orme, 104 
Osborne, 111. 
Osburne, 45 
Otter, 92 
Ouldcastle, 21 
Ounisby, 31 
Outbridge, 45 
Outrem, 54 
Owen, 238, 250 
Oweyn, 19 
Oxfurd, 184 
Oxlie, 124 


Pacy, 30 
Pacificus, 35 
Page, 19, 185 
Pagnell, 32, 90 
Pain, 175 
Pallisser, 190 
Palmer, 17, 97, 141, 
209 


104 181, 182, ” 996, 
231 
Parkhurst, 113 
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Parkin, 45 


Pembroke, 11, 14, 
21, 22, 23, 
Pennell, 220, 221 
Pepys, 195, 226 
Percy, 30, 192 


Peshall, 217 
Peterson, 186 
Peverel, 521 53 
Phi lips, 59 
Phillpots, 247 
Pickford, 189 
Pigot, 16 
Pinchbeck, 80 
Pinder, 174, 175 
Pine, 43 
Pitsligo, 184 
Pitte, 220, 222 
Pittenwell, 184 
Place, 17 
Planché, 251 
Plantagenet, 160 
Plato, 114 
Plessy, 29 
Pointer, 14, 15 
Pole, 212 
Polston, 218 


pe, 
Pore as, 45, 46, 
91, 
92, 174, 175, 176 
Porch, 214 
Port, 160 


‘| Portland, 188 


Poulter, 61 
Povey, 54 
Powell, 237 
Powtrell, 80 
Poynton, 105 
Preyng, 40 
Prim, 174, 175 
Prikilbank, 215 
Pritchard, 15 
Prophete, 21, 23 
Pryce, 232 
Purton, 236, 237,240 
Pycke, 101 
Pye, 216 
Pygott, 213 
Pyke, 102 

Pym, 226, 247 
Pynn, 25 
Pyrrye,'95 
Pytte, 93 





Q 


uadrine, 32 
Juatremayns, 178 
Quinting, 78 


R. 


ooting 174,176 
ha, 

Raignold, 18 

Rains, 66 

Raleigh, 227 

Ralfs, 183 

Ralph, 249 

Ramryge, 178 

Ramsam, 178 

Randall, 105, 238 

Rathebon, 42 

Rathjeans, 252 

Ravenscroft, 238 

Rawlinson, 162 

Rayner, 105, 175, 
186 


Redilston, 77 
Rhodes, 63 
Ricard, 80 
Rice, 63, 207 
Rich, 50, 148 
Richard, 157 
Richardson, 60 
Richer, 54, 55 
Rider, 46 
Rigge, 121 
Rimmel, 252 
Rimmer, 245 
Rither, 90, 91 
Renolde, 224 
Reresby, 142 
Revells, 52 
Reynolds, 93 
Reynor, 106 
Roberts, 106 
Robertson, 183 
Robinson, 101, 188, 


256 
Rocheford, 144 
42 





Senevein, 250 
Rokeby, 32 
Roleston, 29 
Romondby, 213 
Romsey, 102 
Roos, 54 
Roper, 116, 160 
ham. 144, 173, 184 
Rossington, 104 
Rouse, 21 
Rowley, 41, 42 
Roy, 253 

Rufus, 44 
Runcorn, 100 
Russhok, 19, 20 
Rutherford, "184 
Rycher, 54, 55 
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Ryder, 174 
Ryse, 25 
Ryther, 92, 174 


8. 


Sabant, 99 
Sacheverell, 111 
Sadeler, 27, 28° 
Sainter, 241 
Sale, 111, 112 
Salmon, 91 
Salt, 39, 63 
Saltby, 30 
Sampson, 89, 94, 95, 
176 
Samuelson, 189 
Sanderson, 160 
Sannsome, 96 
aan, 51, 63, 


238, 
——- 143 
Savage, 1 
— , 46, 76, 


Scudamore, 27, 28 
Seaforth, 184 
Selden, 10 


Shallyngford, 157 

Shareshull, 287, 240 

Sharpe, 80° 

Shawe, 104, 185 
224 


Shearwood, 176 
Sheepwash, 178 
— eld, 46, 47, 48, 


mg 114, 162 

e 

Shelly, 990 

Shelton’ 1 

Shelvocke, 250 

Shemeld, 54 

Shepherd, 289 

— 118 
ipmans, 27 

Shirbrook, 54 

Shorthose, 124 

Shrewsbury, 1, 2, 4, 
5, 11, 69, 74, 123, 
187 

Simpson, 29, 76, 
110, 141 

Sims, 214 

Skipwith, 81 
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Skelton, 61 


| Smith, ui, 15, 79, 92, 

98, 124, 182, 224, 

oo7, 238, 249, 251 
5 


Smyth, 25, 46, 102, 
108, 222 


— o 


oh 298 
Snockston, 39 
Somerville, 184, 187 
Sotheby, 237 
Southam, 249 
Southern, 287 
Southley, 66 
Sedan 105 
eman, 91 
vas 141 
Sparagnapane, 182 
Sparke, 237 
Sparrey, 235 
Spelman, 113 
Spenser, 3, 80 
Sperchawke, 178 
Spoll, 4 
Spynie, 184 4 
Squier, 203 
Stabell, 184 
Stafford, 105, 124, 
217 


Stansbey, 160 
Stanger, 104 
Stanhope, 90 
Stanley, 65, 67, 68, 

100, 108, ‘104; 105 
Stanlow, 13 
Stathom, 105 
Stavensby, 146 

1, 228 





Stephens, 53 
Stephenson, 113 
Steventon, 233 
Stewardson, 135 
Stewart, 180 
Steynes, 111, 112 
Stirlay, 79, 80 
—— 134 
Stock, 6 

Seockeal, 89, 90, 


174 

Stone, 12, 70, 106, 
186 

Stonehouse, 92, 174, 
176 

Stork, 126, 245 





Stubbs, 105 


Surtice, 11i 
Sutton, 77 
Swetnam, 112 
Swift, 52 
Swindell, 114 
Swinden, 174 


44, 115, 116, 223, 
224 


Syche, 40 
Syers, 216 
Sykes, 124 
Symons, 27, 116 


%. 


Taft, 104 
Tailboy s, 31, 76, 79, | 
143, 144 


43, 
Talbot, 4, 5, 91 
Tanner, 162 
Tateshall, 29, 144 
Taylor, 91, 104, 136, 
175, 218, 222, 236, 
5 


Thornhill, 208 

Thornton, 178, 186 

Threckingham, 76, 
79, 80 

Throckmorton, 50 

Thurlow, 247 

Thurnam, 122 

Fa 79 

Thw 

Ticehitt, %, 76, 77, 
79 


| a lg 46 
89 


Tede 77 
Toller, 57 
Tomlinson, 128, 124 
Tonstile, 224 
Toone, 68 
Tope, 19 
Topinard, 239 
Topliss, 61 
Torksey, 91, 174 
T ir, 1 
well, 218 
Trivet, 155 
Trowte, 89 
Tunstall, 42 
Tupholme, 76, 142 
bull, 
Turner, 186, 219, 


247 
Turnworth, 217 
Turpin, 175 





Turre, 46, 91, 175 


Swynnerton, 39 to 


at beg 174 
—— 32, 76, 79, 


U. 


Offord, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 76, 
Umfraville, 81, 78, 


. 


| =—_ 57, 122, 124 
| Vales 50, 64, 92 


re, 46 
Vernon, 16¢, 170, 
177 


Vescy, 78 
Vickers, 16 
Vincent, 128 
Vueman, 35 


Ww. 


Wabs, 172 

Wade, 118 

Waghorn, 251 

Wake, 29, 62, 76 

Walche, 25 

Walcot, 76, 80 

Walker, 1. a 76, 
222, 286, 


Walk wood, 78 
Wallis, 250 
Walpole, 36 
Walton, 53, 106, 
110 to 112, 184 
Walsshe, 25 
Warburton, 103 
Ware, 27, 240 
Warde, 90, 176, 249 
Warne, 
Warren, 30, 78, 80, 
141, 250 
Warton, 72 
Waryn, "101, 102 
Waterman, 214, 215 
Waterton, 142 
Watson, 96 
Watts, 252 
Webbe, 25, 98, 171 
Webster, 105, 106 
Well, 90 
Welles, 29, 171 
Wentworth, 46 
Werthmuller, 109 
Wesley, 44, 89, 175, 
197, 198 


West, 161, 220 
Westby, 193 
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Weston, 76, 112, 
121 


Wheathampstead, 
171, 173 
Wheatley, 59 
Whetelamb, 89 
Whichcoote, 76, 175 
Whillocke, 224 


White, 82, 96, 114, 


208 
Whitehead, 91, 121 
Whiteing, 63 
Whiteley, 46, 175 
Whitmore, 16, 237 
Whorwood, 61, 237 


Wilde, 178 
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Wilebore, 46, 92 
Wilkes, 225 
Wilkinson, 76, 237 
Williams, 37, 217 217, 218, 219, 234, 
Willie, 175 235 

Willis, 112 | Woodhouse, 92, 171 
Willoughby, 29, 30, | Wooley, 258 


| Womocke, 92 
Wood, 94, 95, 96, 
98, 111, 46, 162, 


81, 51, 79, 143, | Woolmer, 79 
213 | Workers, 113 
Wilmot, 51, 123 | Worshippe, 47 


Wilson, 15, 45, 46,| Wortes, 32 








78 ragg, 
Winchcombe, 173 Wray, 77 
Windle, 62 Wren, 249 
Wingfield, 173 Wreth, 19 
Winterbourne, 99 Wright, 98, 139, 
Winteringham, 92 , 224, 239, 251 
Winona, 184 Wroo, 4 
Wurewille, 80 
Wyclif, 21, 209 
Wollaston, 96 | Wygmore, 28 
Wolsch, 215 Wygun, 173 


Wombell, 114 | Wy ot, ’100 











Wylton, 28 
Wynne, 28, 102 
Wynyord, 18 
W yseman, 102 


¥. 


Yardley, 42 
Yetes, 184 
York, 44 
Young, 238 
Yweyn, 19 


Z. 


Zacharie, 110 
Zouch, 29, 141, 162 
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A. 


Abendon, 152 
Aberdeen, 180 
Abingdon, 208 
Abington, 158, 208 
Achill, Isle of, 227 
Ackleton, 11,12 
Addington, 121 
Albemarle, 152 


Alderwasleigh, 69, 
1, 140 


Ambleside, 121 
Arborlow, 243 
Arksey, 175 
Arley, 103 
Appleby, 121 
Arundel, 44 
rby, 79 


As es 98, 161, 


Ashby-de-la- Zouch, 
pl. xxiii. 
Aanford, 137 
Aslackby, 143 
Asterhill, "11 
Astley, 235 
Aswarby, 31 
Audley, 43 
Ault-Hucknall, 62 
Avignon, 154 
Aylesbury, 215 


B. 


Babbington, 172 
Badger, 236 

y, 249 
Badsley, 50 
Badsworth, 174 


Bakewell, 63, 161 


Bardne y, 29 
Sechenele, 183 
arkeston, 30 





Barmouth, 237 

Barnby-on-the-Don, 
128 

Barnsley, 11 

Barton Mere, 183 


| Bath, 64 
| Bath, 159 


Beddington, 172 
Bedhampton, 250 
Bedford, 215 

Beley, 135 

Belper, 105, 135, 245 
Beltoft, 91 


Belton, 89, 90, 91, 
174 


Benningworth, 77 
Bentley, 11, 174 
Bergholt, 95 


‘ Berkeley, 99 


Berk 
Berkewell, &9, 51 
Besseleigh, aio 
igging, 71 
Billin > - cum - 
Walcot, 76 
Bilston, 235 
Bilton, 142 
Birkenhead, 239 
Birmingham, 238 
Bishop’s Castle, 255 
Blackburn, 239 
Blackheath, 57 
Blatherwych, 217 
Blymbill, 39, 40 
Blythburgh, 38 
Bologna, 212 
Bolton, 65, 66, 172, 
189 


Botsworth, 175 
Braddup, 239 
Bradford, 186, 198 
Bradney, 11 
Bramley, 197, 200 
Brampton, 121, 122 
Bramwith, 123” 
Braunceton, 141 
Bray, 178 





Breadsall, 63, 111, 
128 


Brecon, 183 
Breeme, 238 
Brent Pelham, 230 
Bridgnorth, 11, 236, 
237, 238, 255 
Bristol, 173, 247 
Britford, 230 
Broadfield, 42 
Broadwater, 173 
Bromley, 11, 57 
Brompton, 51 
Bromyard, 20 
Brumby, 89 
Brunanburgh, 248 
Brunslow, 237 
Buckland, 173 
Bureote, 11, 240 
Burcott, 286, 237 
Burford, 222 
Burnham, 176 
Burton - on - Trent, 
63, 245 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
183 


Buston, 178 

Buxted, 172, 178 

Buxton, 63, 187, 241, 
943 


Cc. 


Cadborough, 122 

Caldwell, 64 

pears mcg Pr. 

Cambridge, 53, 
177, 211, 218, os 

Canterbury, 35, 145, 
207, 248 


Carlisle, 121, pl. xi., 
122, pl. xii., xiii., 
125 


Carlton, 32 

Carrachor, 239 

Carrig-a-Hooley, 
227 


Carrow, 173 
Cartmell, 121 





Castle Donington, 
160 
Castle Greisley, 208 
Castleton, 161, 242 
Cathorpe, 78 
Catstree, 11 
Chalton, 64 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
241 


Chark 153 
egrave, 
Charlwood, 173 
Chatsworth, 162,245 
Cheesewring, 49 
Chertsey, 206, 207 
Cheshire, 9 
Chester, 65,66, 97 to 
103, 247 
Chesterfield, 55, 61, 
1 


2, 16 
Chesterton, 11 to 16, 


236 
Chevin, 105, 106 
— 20, 56, 


Chiddingstone, 245 
Chilto: 

Chippe' oahem,; 87 
Church Greisiey, 208 
Churchfield, 89 
—" Lawton, 41, 


etem, 173 

Clayton-cum- Frick- 
ley, 

Clifford, 57 

Clive, 98 to 96 

Clitheroe, 248 

Cockermouth, 121 

Codnor, 162 

Coibroke, 70 


Copley 18,14, 93, to 
, 233 

Corby, 80 

Co 


tes, 224 
Coventry, 97, 159 
Cowfold, 122 
Craselound, 90 
Craven, 197 





Crawley, oP ae 
Cripplegate, 
Croyland, 245 
Croydon, 57 
Crudgington, 235 


D. 


Dale, 161, 162 
Darlaston, 235, 236, 


160, 161, 


240 
Darley, 
162 


Delft, 35 
Denbeigh, 105 
Derby, 9, 53, 63, 68, 
110, 111, 112, 114, 
115, 128, 160, 161, 
162, 208 
Diddithorpe, 91 
Dogby 80 
Doncaster, 44, 45, 
92, 124, 174, 175 
Dorking, 67, 929 
Dorrington, 237 
Dronfield, 55 
Dublin, 227 
Dudley, 235 
Duffield, 8, 53, 68 
to 74, 104 to 106, 
112, 123, 134 to 
- 137 to 140, 


x. 58,56, 158, 
212, 939, 247 


E. 


East Meon, 228 
Kast Bergholt, 195 
Eastham, 220 to 222 
Eastham, 221 
Eaton, 105, 106, 107 
Eaves, 208 
Eccleshall, 224 
Edwaness, 11 
Ellerfield, 89 
Elvaston, 105 
Ely, 172, 212, 245, 
247 


Enville, 234 
Epworth, 45 to 48, 
89 to 92, 124, 174 


Ewyke, 11 
Exeter, 36, 159 


F. 


Fanshawgate, 254 
Farncote, 236 
Farnham, 228 
Faversham, 178 
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Fermoy, 228 
Fobbing, 212 
ae ra 143 
Follieshall, 51 
Frampton, 32 
Frankley, ’60 
Fulbeck-cum-Sou- 
thorpe, 78 
Sahn, "195 
Furness, 60 
Fyfield, 158 


G. 


Gaddesby, 208 
Gainsborough, 90 
Ganesburgh, 142 
Glasgow, 100 
Glastonbury, 36 
Glentworth, 77 
Gloucester, 173 
Goltho, 51 
Gosforth, 121 
Grafton, 208 
Grantham, 29, 122 
Greasborough, 240 
Greasley (Castle), 
208 


Great Rookham, 173 
Great Yarmouth, 


239 
Great Yeldham, 212 
Greenwich, 57 
Greisley, 208 
Greisley (Church), 
0: 


208 
Grenoble, 154 
Gresford, 41 
Gulberwick, 254 
Gunwarby, 30 


H. 
Hagwurthingham, 
77 


Halesowen, 180 
Hales Owen, 250 


Hammersmith, 239 
Hanlechild, 221, 222 | 
Hanley, 921, 292 
Hardham, 108 
Hardwick, 108, pl. 
= 3 63,9 93 to 96, 
932 to 240 
Harmston, 29 
Harrogate, 62 


Hassop, 208 
Hatfield, 89, 123,174 
Hatfield Chase, 123 
Hathersich, 161 
Hather, 29 
Hawarden, 237, 245 


Haynor, 162 

Hazlewood,104, 105, 
135 

H 


eage, 186 
Headge, 104,105,136 
Heanor, 160,161,162 
Helpringham, 76 
Hempnall, 237 
Heppington, 195 
Hercott, 208 
Hereford, 256 
Hereford, 17 to 28, 
had, 71 

1, 9 
Hilton, 46, 39 
Hilton, 11, 39, 40 
Hinksey, 153 
Hirstmonceux, 112 
Hitchin, 173 
Hoccom, 11 
Hoddeford, 195 
Holbrook, 104, 105, 

106, 134, 186 
Holbrocke, 72 
Holderness, 183 
Holland, 71 
Holywell, 245 
Hooton Pagnell, 90 
Hopton, 211 
Horsham, 38, 207 
Hough, 78 
Hoxton, 50 
Hualey, 173 
Hull, 174 
Hurst, 195 





L 


Idle, 198 
Ilkeston, 161 
lona, 230 

Ireton, 63 

Isle of Achils, 227 
Islington, 172, 229 


K. 


Kalfdon, 162 
| Kedleston, 245 
| Kendal, 121 
Kerry, 227 
+ he 238 
Kidgrove, 41, 44 
Killamannana, 227 
Killerton, 237 
| Kilsall, 16 
| Kilteegan, 239 
| Kingslow, 11,18 
| King’ s Langley,155, 
| King’s Newton, 249 
Kingston-on- 
| Thames, 57 
Kintel, 76 
Kirkby Lonsdale, 
| 121 
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ey Stephen,121 
Kirke, 89 


Kirkoswald, 125 
Knowsley, 65 to 68 
Kyme (old), 76 


L. 


Lambard, 195 
Lancaster, 9 
Langley, 162 
Langton Juxta 
Horncastle, 31 
Lapley, 40 
Lawton, 42, 43 
Leagh, 141 
Leamington, 256 
Leatheringham, 173 
Leeds, 197 
Legborne, 141 
Leicester, 245 
Lessingham, 80 
Leswick, 254 
Levill, 174 
Lichfield, 89, 97, 
128, 159, 228, 237 
Lincoln, 9, 159, 172, 
175, 227 
Lindholme, 123 
Linton, 208 
Little Eaton, 
105, 1 
Little ve 221 
Llanaber, 23 
Llangorse, 183 
Lochspouts, 183 
Locklee, 183 
Lombardy, 151 
London, 36, 50, 91. 
100, 104, 113, ‘128, 
174, 183, 194, 195, 
207, 211, 212, 229), 
30, 236 


Long ’Bische, 61 
Longden-on-Tern, 


104, 


240 
png 41 
Loscoe, 162 
ee 208, 


Lowther, 121 


M. 


Macclesfield, 98 
Mackworth, 208 
Madeley, 4i 
Makeney, 104, 105, 
184, 136 
Malvern, 239 
Manchester, 236 
Manningham, 56 
— Drayton, 


Maryport, 121 
Masenfield, 248 
Measham, 162 








Milcombe, 149 

Milford, 50 

Milnehay, 162 

Mirfield, 211 

pe 161 
ille. 


N. 


Newcastle, 41, 44 
Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, 100 
Newry, 239 
Newland, 51 


iagara, 240 
Northallerton, dt 
Northampton, 106 
Northowram, 197 
North Rouleby, 79 
Norton, 233 
Ni orwich, 128, 173, 
ms. . 245 9, 62, 

ottingham, 
y Viii., 75, "114, 


0. 
Offchurch, 61 


173, 209 to 219 
P. 


* 


Packington, 51 
Palermo, 228 
Palestine, 227 
Patshull, £1, 16, m 


Penrith, 121 
Pentonville, 229 








INDEX OF NAMES OF PLACES. 


Penzance, 183 
Peterbo: h, 
178, 226, 
Pillaton, 286 
Plymouth, 1383 
Pooley, 50 
Portsmouth, 250 


56, 
, 245 


Radley, 158 
Radwood, 
Ratten, 91 
Reading, 69, 140, 236 
Redbourn, 1 
et a 


Reigate, 5 
Rovieeton, 162 
Reston, 141 
Rindleford, 11, 237 
Ripon, 189 

Risley, 161 
Rochester, 247 
Romney, 195 
Rotherham, 208,239, 


240 
uncer 79 


Houghton, 11, 31 
wley, 1 
Rowston, 78 
Roydon, 173 
Rudfin, 50 
Rushall, 255 


8. 


Salem, 115 
Salop, 13, 237 
eas 208, 


Shene, 13 

Sheffield, 180, 240 

Shrewsbury, 113,238 

Shobden, 28 

Shottle, 104, 105,136 

Skipton, 186, 197, ’ 202 

Slapton, 

Smalley, 8, pl. x., 
Pid 


jihull, 240 
Southwark, 126,127, 
183 





Sprin 142 
Stableford ii, 1 16 


Stanhope, 247 
Stanford - on - Soar, 


208 
Stanlow, 11 
Stanton, 208 
Stanton in the Peak, 
106 


Staveley, 162, 

Stebenhith, 50 

= - by-Mayland, 
1 


Stolford, 90 
Stone Abbey, 51 
Sturton, 51 
Strasburg, 154 
Sudbury, pl. xix., 
193 to 195 
Surbiton, 256 
Swadlincote, 208 
Swancote, 11 
Swarby, 79 
Swinnerton, 39 


A 


Talbot, 45 
Tarbolton, 183 
Temple Brace, 29 
Temple Belwood, 45 
Temple Bruer, 29 
Tenbury, 222 
Tettenhall, 233 
Thimbleby, 31 
orpe, 
Thorne, 123 
Throckmorton, 50 
Thursfield, 41 
Tideswell, 55,63, 208 
Tile ‘Malvern, 173 


Trentham, 
Tunbridge Wells,57 
Tutbury,69,137,138, 


208 
Turndych, 69, 105 
Tyburn, 227 

U. 
Ulverston, 121 
Upper Pepperhill,11 

¥. 
Viterbo, 227 





w. 


Walcot, 89 

Warrin, D. _. oo 

Warwick, 

Waverley, is 

Wellesley, 161 

Wellington, 16, 112 

Wells, 159 

Welton Juxta Lud- 
ham, 143 


Weston, 39, 40 
Westwood, 174 


Whetstone, 208 
Whitehaven, 121 
Whitmore, 223, 224 
Wieitinan, bony 
igan, 65, 
Wigton, 121 
Willenhall, 255 
Willerton, 77 


Winchester, 21,150, 


226 
Windley, 105 
Windsor, 148 
Wingham, 64 
Winfield, 123 
Winscote, 11 
Wirksworth,82, 106, 

136 


Woburn, 227 
Wollaston, 287 
Wolstanton, 4 
Wolston, 50 
Wolverhampton 235 
Womborne, 235, 236 
Woodcote, 39 
Woodford, 195 


Woodstock,149,150, 
161, 152, 181 
Wootton, 238 
Worcester, 159 
Worfield, 11, 14, 16, 
98, 282, et. seg. 
Wormyll, 55 
Worthing, 122, 229 
Wretham Mere, 183 
Wroot, 89, 175 
Wyken, li 


Y. 


Yarchulle, 19 
Yarmouth, 230 
Yaxley, 228 . 
York, Tha, = 245 


Youlgreave, 1 » 
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